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MRS. BILLINGS’S MICROBES. 


If Mrs. Billings were young in these days of 
scientific research and discovery she would doubt- 
less become a college graduate; but her limited 
education was acquired in a common school years 
ago, when even the “‘first steps’’ were not consid- 
ered essential. Yet her hungry mind longed for 
the unattainable; and when the Marlboro Lyceum 
announced that Professor High would deliver a 
lecture on “Our invisible foes as revealed by the 
microscope,” she gladly availed herself of the 
opportunity to become wiser. 

Most of his information, clothed as it was in 
technical language, slipped away from Mrs. 
Billings’s mental grasp, but one word and several 
facts she seized and retained: There were certain 
infinitesimal mites called microbes; they infested 
the milk and water. Her bread, butter, cheese 
and jellies were liable to become sonrces of disease 
and death because of their presence. 

Her heart sank within her as she thought of the 
waste thrown into the garden, the stagnart rain- 
water in the hogshead, and various other eondi- 
tions which the lecturer used to “point his moral.” 

‘Hiram,”’ said she to her husband, as soon as 
they started homeward, “it's a wonder we're 
alive to-day. Think how the milk-pails have 
stood by the bars gathering microbes sometimes 
for half an hour! And just look at the state of 
our sink drain and the back yard! Well, we’ve 
sinned ignorantly, but from this night I proclaim 
war against them microbes. I’m going to sub- 
scribe for that paper he spoke about, and then I’ll 
see which can hold out longest, Amanda Billings 
or the microbes.” 

Mr. Billings was well acquainted with his wife’s 
energy, and he shrank from being even a spectator 
of what he felt sure would be an interesting but 
painful contest. Although he had slept most of 
the evening, his wife had nudged him awake 
during the most thrilling passages of the lecture; 
and he had an indistinct impression of the myste- 
rious ‘“‘something” to which she referred. 

“I don’t believe I’d try, Amanda,” said he. 
**You can’t get strainers fine enough to catch ‘em, 
and as for ordinary weapons, as I understand it, 
there’s nothing to whack at. We've kept middling 
healthy thus far, and I’d try to forget this new 
rinktum if I was in your place.” ; 

“Forget it!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Billings, ‘‘afte: 
all my listening and taking notes? No, Hiram; 
you and I might finish our sojourn here, being 
forgiven and protected by our ignorance, but for 
the sake of the boys I’m bound to persevere. 
They’ve got to know about such things in order 
to guard against ’em. 

“IT don't want to be boastful,’ she continued, 
‘“‘but I've made up my mind to destroy the large 
majority of °em round our place, and make it 
amazing uncomfortable for what I can’t kill;’’ 
and Mrs. Billings sat very erect in the carriage, 
enjoying the approval of conscience. 

The two boys, Byron and Joe, received the 
news of their mother’s new departure with ill- 
suppressed merriment. They thought it was a 
huge joke, and went so far as to present the 
feminine head of the house with a grasshopper 
divested of his legs, as a possible specimen of the 
pest to be exterminated. But she only looked at 
them reprovingly over her spectacles. 

“No, boys,” she explained, ‘“‘microbes are a 
good deal smaller than a grasshopper without its 
legs. You can’t see em; but they poison the air, 
and your victuals and drink, wherever there’s 
anything foul or unhealthy.’’ 

The boys soon learned how much this statement 
meant; for during the succeeding weeks and 
months all their spare time was devoted to digging 
and pipe-laying and cementing and whitewashing, 
under their mother’s energetic directions. Mr. 
Billings occasionally entered a feeble protest, but 
what was he against an invisible microbe! 

It was not long before the house and its 
surroundings were delightfully clean, a shining 
example of the benefit of scientific lectures which, 
if Professor High could have seen, would certainly 
have cheered his somewhat dreary researches. 

Had the contest ended here the boys would not 
have complained; but Mrs. Billings’s scientific 
papers had begun to arrive, and when she found 
time to sit down she would slip the shoes from her 
tired feet and read,—with intervals of nodding 
and napping,——thus reinforcing her slender stock 
of knowledge. 

“*Yes,”’ said she, ‘I know we’re tolerable clean 
now, and I’m ready to pay more attention to our 
victuals and drink. Now we've got to have some 
fine cloth covers-for the milk-pails.”* 

“Now, mother,’ cried Byron, ‘that’s a little 
too much! Who’s going to stop to tie an old rag 
over the milk-pail ?”” 

“It won’t be any old rag,’’ replied his mother, 
with dignity. ‘I'll make new muslin covers, 
with elastic cord in ’em, so they can be slipped on 
easy. Don’t say one word, for I’ve put all the 
microbes into butter and cheese I’m going to.” 

The muslin covers went on, and certainly were 
@ Vast improvement over the old method. Then 





she informed the “men folks’’ that they must 
either drink hot water or water that had been 
boiled. 

“OQ mother!’ exclaimed Joe, “I must drink 
right from the well! I don’t believe there’s any 
bugs in it, and if there are I just love microbes in 
water.” 

But so far as the table was concerned she was 
inexorable, and every day the water was boiled, 
while the boys, so great was their depravity, 
drank their fill at the well. It was a little hard to 
be told every day that they mustn’t eat this or 
that under certain conditions, and charged to 
beware of ‘library books’’ and newspapers. 

But when Mrs. Billings discovered that bank- 
bills were a source of disease and death, carrying 
microbes ‘‘a million to the square inch,” her 
husband told her to ‘put a padlock on that 
nonsense, for he would take all the money he 
could honestly get.”’ 

- It was not long before the ambitious woman 
“carried the war into Africa,’’ and in this instance 
‘Africa’ was her neighbors’ kitchens. 

*‘Mis’ Billings has gone plumb crazy,”’ said one 
tired housekeeper. ‘‘She’s been talking to me 
about a little animal you can’t see, that she’s been 
hunting. I just told her that with the children 
and dogs and cats and mice and flies and ants 
and spiders, I had all I could ’tend to now, and I 
would not hear about more pests that I couldn’t 
see.” 


“Good for you!” said her husband. ‘Billings 


says life’s been a burden since he took her to that | 


pesky lecture last spring.” 

Nevertheless, although Mrs. Billings was looked 
upon as an eccentricity, her small world began to 
see the excellent effects of some of her sanitary 
reforms, and adopted them in a roundabout way ; 
for no example of right living is ever entirely lost. 
But she was growing scientifically proud as she 
read and pondered, and her consequent ‘fall’’ 
came in due season. 

One day in early fall the minister and his wife 
were invited to spend the afternoon and take tea 
with this devotee. After they had spent a brief 
period of conversation in Mrs. Billings’s neat and 
well-aired parlor, she began to wear an abstracted 
and anxious expression. At length she said: 

“Brother Wright, I hope you'll excuse me, but 
I can’t enjoy your remarks till I’ve covered my 
custards. I set ’em in the window to cool, and 
forgot ‘em. You know how these microbes dote 
on custards, or anything of a jellylike disposition. 
I marvel that I forgot ‘em, for I never allow 
myself to nowadays.” 

She had been gone but a moment when a cry of 
alarm and dismay rang through the house. Mr. 
Wright and his wife hastened toward the sound, 
and found Mrs. Billings standing at her pantry 
window with hands upraised. 

“Just look at that!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘they’ve 
got ’em all—custards and sponge cake, too!”’ 

Sure enough! Speeding across the field and 
rapidly nearing the woods beyond were two 
tramps, bearing away her choice edibles! 

The minister was a sympathetic man, but at 
that moment could see only the ludicrous side of 
the occurrence. As soon as he could control his 
laughter he said : 

“Well, Mrs. Billings, there are a couple of your 
microbes, at last, that can be seen with the naked 
eye, and I dare say they do ‘dote on custards.’”’ 

It was a rather severe joke, and before it had 
made the rounds of the town the good woman 
was as weary of her ‘‘tramp microbes’’ as her 
friends had been of ‘‘microbes invisible.’’ 

However, she made the best of it by saying: 


“Well, I hate both kinds; and if either of ’em | 


gets the better of Amanda Billings again they'll 
have to start pretty early in the morning.” 


Mrs. O. W. Scort. 
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WHY DO BIRDS SING? 


Birds sing because they love to express their 
joyousness in melody, and because there is an 
innate tendency in the organs of song to exercise 
themselves. ‘The act of singing,’ writes A. R. 
Wallace, the English naturalist, ‘is evidently a 
pleasurable one; and it probably serves as an 
outlet for superabundant nervous energy and 
excitement, just as dancing, singing and field 
sports do with us.”’ 


Doubtless the male bird sings to attract a mate, 
but he does not confine himself to an expression 
of the tender passion. He sings when he knows 
that no female bird is within hearing, to express 
his mood of contentment, or of recollection, or of 
anticipation. He sings because the day-dawn 
bewitches him, or the dreamy night inspires him, 
using his voice, as men and women use their 
vocal organs, to express the feeling of the moment. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey, our New England ornith- 
ologist, says in his ‘Birds in the Bush: ‘The 
language of birds has grown from rude beginnings 
to its present beautiful diversity, and whoever 
lives a century of millenniums hence will listen to 
music such as we in this day can only dream of. 
Inappreciably the work goes on. Here and there 
is born a master-singer, a feathered genius, and 
every generation makes its own addition to the 
glorious inheritance.” 


* 
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ANTICIPATING THE PAST. 





Monsieur Calino, a candidate for the Chamber 
of Deputies, is addressing a public audience. 

“Let us bear in mind, gentlemen,” he says, 
“the contingencies of the future.” 

And then, after a moment, he goes on: 

‘“‘And at the same time let us not forget the 
contingencies of the past!’’ 
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Iu Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


How a knotty legal Question was decided. 


That evening the store was crowded with men 
and boys eager to hear all the details of the history 
of the wonderful dollar. From one man and 
another every circumstance of its perigrinations 
was eventually learned, and was received with 
astonished ‘‘sho’s,” or ‘do tell’s,”’ or with loud 
laughter as seemed appropriate. 

In all present, however, except the more sophis- 
ticated drummer, John Hammond, there lurked, 
in spite of their laughter, an uneasy, itching belief 
that after all the dollar might be genuine. All 
were secretly eager to 
know; first, what were 
the drummer’s grounds 
for believing it to be a 
counterfeit, and second, 
what was to become of it. 
The money-loving Sam 
Marvin was the one who 
finally introduced these 
topics into the talk. He 
stood the gnawings of 
his curiosity as long as 
he could, and then all at 
once blurted out what 
was on his mind. 

“Say, Mr. Hammond,” 
he said, ‘‘now what are 
your reasons for believ- 
ing that there dollar isn’t 
genuine ?”” 

“Well,” said Ham- 
mond, “the thing was 
passed on us at the store. 
We took it around to the 
bank, and they said it 
was counterfeit. So I 
took it for a pocket- 
piece.” 

“And isn’t it just pos- 
sible,” asked Marvin, 
“that that there bank 
was mistaken ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ returned Ham- 
mond, “I suppose it is 
just possible.” 

“Then you aren’t sure 
—not plumb sure?’ in- 
sisted Sam. 

“IT wouldn’t quite take 
my oath that it’s bad in 
court,”’ said Hammond. 

This bit of dialogue was 
given keen attention by 
every one present. Each was so much interested | 
in the possibility it presented that he became | 
silent and thoughtful. The quiet was broken by 
Josselyn. 

“If you’re so near plumb certain that the dollar | 
isn’t good,”’ said he, ‘‘I suppose you haven't much | 
objection to letting me keep it, considering that | 
you gave it to me, have you ?”” 

All saw the drift of this wily question, and 
awaited the answer in suspense. 

“Oh,” said Hammond, laughing, ‘that’s another | 
matter. I didn’t give it to you. I just lent it. | 
I’ve had it in my pocket so long that I prefer to | 
keep it.” } 

To the crowd, this was equivalent to an admis- | 
sion that after all Hammond himself had a little 
faith in the genuineness of the coin. Sentimental 
regard for a pocket-piece was something which | 
folk at the Corners thought could not be carried 
. Very far. 

“When do you calculate to be back this way | 
again ?’’ asked Josselyn, after a moment’s thought. 

“I don’t know,” answered the drummer, ‘very 
likely not for a year.” 

‘Well, you can’t get your dollar before you go, 
anyway,” said Josselyn. ‘Young won’t be tried 
before October, not likely. And where’s your 
dollar going to stay from October till the time you 
do get round again? It'll be lost some way or 














B@teLA\R -- 
~ OF 1804 


~ CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 


‘and paper, and I'll draw up an agreement. I 





Seeing you gave it | intend this thing shall be all square and regular. 
I didn’t study law a year 


another. 
to me, anyhow, and can’t get |I can make it so, too. 
it again, not fur a year, and | for nothing.” 
as likely’s not you won't eet | Hammond, with a look of much amusement 
eyes on it again, why can’t | upon his face, scratched away on some sheets of 
you let me have it for a dollar | foolscap for a time in silence, and then, standing 
bill, especially as you say up, began to read to the company the following 
yourself it isn’t worth more’n | document: 
any other dollar. Seems kind “<*This agreement made this seventeenth day of 
of foolish, your being so set | August in the year of our Lord 1894 by and 
about keeping it.”’ | between John Hammond of Boston in the county 
Hammond looked at Josselyn shrewdly a minute | of Suffolk and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
and smiled. | setts, and Alvin Josselyn, John Snow, Timothy 
| 





““You’d have lost it for good if Johnny here | Mansfield, Lucas Nye, Silas Gordon and Willie 
hadn’t found it in the nest,” said he. ‘I don’t | Nye, all of Barrington Corners in the county of 
see but what he’s got as good a right to it as you.” | Barrington, state of Vermont, witnesseth: That 
“If you’re going to figure it out that way,’ | whereas the said John Hammond did on the 
spoke up the sheriff, ‘I guess I’ll put in a claim | fifteenth day of August 1894 deposit and leave with 
myself. The boy found it, as you say—I don’t the said Alvin Josselyn a certain piece of metal 
deny it; but he couldn’t got hold of it at all if I | purporting to be a silver dollar of the coinage of 
hadn’t been along.”’ | the United States bearing the date of the year 1804, 

“And the sheriff wouldn't have chased Bill | for the purpose of apprehending a suspected thief, 
Young if I hadn’t chased him clear to the store,’’ | and whereas the said dollar was afterward dis- 
cried Willie Nye, ‘“‘and then set him onto Bill.” covered in the dust upon the town way leading 

“And Willie wouldn’t have found it unless I'd | from said Barrington Corners to the ‘Hollow’ by 
put it on the post,”’ said Tim Mansfield. 


the above-named John Snow - 












liere Tim Mansfield and 
Willie Nye giggled and nudged 
Johnny, who tried to look sober. 

**Who upon the same day lost 
and mislaid the aforesaid dollar in 
and upon the aforesaid town way ; 
“Which 1 hope will teach him to 
grease cartwheels instead of turning 
*em,”’ interjected the deacon. 

***And whereas upon the morning 
of the next day; to wit, the six- 
teenth of August, 1894, the said 
dollar was discovered and found in 
and upon the aforementioned town 

“Well,” said Lucas Nye, humorously, “Bill] way by the said Timothy Mansfield, who being 
Young wouldn’t have had a chance to steal the | versed in the science of numismatics, and recog- 
dollar, if I hadn’t given it to him. I guess my | nizing the aforesaid dollar as one of great and 
claim’s about as good as the rest of ‘em.”” 

Hammond looked from one to the other as they 
spoke with a quizzical smile. 

“I’m sure I don’t know who owns this dollar,”’ 
said he, with simulated perplexity. ‘But I know 
what you’re after—you want to get the dollar and | aforesaid Barrington Corners was shrouded in 
find out for yourselves what it’s worth. That’s | darkness, deposit and place the dollar aforesaid 
what you chaps want.” | in a place open and conspicuous near the house 

He looked about, challenging their eyes with his | of the said Alvin Josselvn; to wit, upon the top of 
own; but no one disputed his assertion. His eyes |a stake or post which formed a portion of the 
lit up with the sense of the fun in the situation, | fence surrounding the store aforesaid of the said 
and he seemed to reach a sudden resolution. | Josselyn ; —’” 

“Since you all believe that this dollar’s good, I’ll| Timothy blushed crimson and wished he might 
tell you what I'll do,” said he. ‘We'll send it off sink through the floor. 
and share the proceeds, share and share alike. | 
How will that suit you ?”’ | always supposed his friend, nudged him frequently 

“The dollar’s either mine or it’s yours,’’ growled | and giggled. Willie Nye, whose sense of humor 
Josselyn. ‘I don’t see how anybody else has got | was keen, punched him in the ribs. 
any claim worth mentioning.” | ***And whereas, upon the morning of the next 

‘Will you take half a loaf or no bread?” asked day; to wit, the morning of the seventeenth of 
Hammond. | August aforesaid, the said dollar was discovered 

“Tt’s all foolishness,” returned Josselyn, peev- | and found upon the aforesaid post belonging to 
ishly, “‘but I’ll do as you say, seeing you’re so| the said Josselyn by the said William Nye above 
set.”” | mentioned, a youth of undoubted honesty but tem- 

“Now,” said the drummer, “give me pen, ink | pered and subdued by a frivolous and lamentable 
spirit of mirth and thoughtless pleasantry ; —’”’ 


The Drummer reads the Agreement. 


peculiar value, and who being a youth of irre- 


to wicked ways did upon the evening of the afore- 
said day; to wit, the evening of the sixteenth of 
August aforesaid, long after sunset and when the 








proachable character and one not prone nor given 


All the men looked at | 
him quizzically, and Johnny Snow, whom he had 


“T guess you won’t forget that in a hurry,” said 
Lucas Nye to his uncomfortable son. 

‘«*+And whereas the aforesaid William Nye took 
| and removed said dollar from the said post and 
did place the same in and within the pocket or 
receptacle of his trousers or pantaloons of the 
aforesaid William Nye with the praiseworthy 
intention of delivering the same to the aforesaid 
Josselyn later in the aforesaid day; and whereas, 
the said William Nye afterward approaching his 
home; to wit, the estate then owned and occupied 
by the said Lucas Nye, who was the father of the 
said William, the said William did innocently, 
thoughtlessly, and without malice or guile propel 
and elevate high in the air the dollar aforesaid, 
and whereas the said Lucas Nye being then and 
there within easy reach of the aforesaid William, 
he caught, took and retained the aforesaid dollar 
as it was descending from the air aforesaid and he 
in his turn with all due and reasonable speed and 
care placed and deposited the dollar aforesaid in a 
pocket or receptacle in his, the said Lucas Nye’s 
trousers or pantaloons, where. the said dollar 
remained for a long time; to wit, for and during 
the space of one hour, among other dollars pos- 
sessed and owned by the said Lucas Nye, which 

were of inferior value to the aforesaid dollar 
of 1804; and whereas at the end of the afore- 
said hour, the aforesaid Lucas Nye being in 
great and pressing need of supplies and com- 
modities retailed and vended by the aforesaid 
Josselyn; to wit, a can of oil, fat or grease 
intended and used for the purpose of greas- 
ing, oiling and lubricating —’”’ 

‘*‘Lubricating ?”’ repeated Si Gordon 
admiringly. .‘‘That’s as good a word 
as any there is in the dictionary, 
I guess. Old 
Webster never made 
one finer, or if he did 
I haven't ever heard 
it. I guess I’m giv- 
ing the sense of the 
meeting when I de- 
clare you're as smart 
a lawyer as old Judge 

Orcutt, almost.” 

* *The axles of car- 
riages, wagons and 
carts, he did careless- 
ly, negligently and 
without exercise of 
due care —’”’ 

“T*guess you won't 
forget that in a hurry,”’ said Sam Marvin, slyly. 
Willie stole a look at Sam and then at his father, 
and smiled unobtrusively. The drummer re- 
sumed his reading of the agreement: 
| Did take and remove from his pocket afore- 
said the dollar, being the dollar aforesaid of 1804, 
supposing, thinking and believing that the afore- 
said dollar so removed was one of the above-men- 
tioned dollars of inferior value; and whereas there 
was present at the time the said dollar was 
removed from the aforesaid pocket one William 
Young, did entrust and deposit the aforesaid 
dollar with the above-mentioned William Young, 
otherwise and commonly known as and called 
Bill Young, and requested the aforesaid William 
or Bill, by means of the dollar aforesaid, to 
purchase, obtain, and procure from the aforesaid 
Josselyn, the can of grease, oil or fat above 
described; and whereas the said William Young, 
assuming, simulating and imitating an appear- 
ance of honesty, hastened, sped and ran to the 
aforesaid store of the said Josselyn; and whereas 
the said Lucas Nye, immediately thereafter dis- 
covering and recognizing his error and mistake, 
he requested, ordered and commanded his son 
aforesaid; to wit, the said William Nye, to 
hasten, speed and run after and in pursuit of the 
said William Young; but whereas the said 
William Young, being strong and fleet of limb 


man 


| and of good wind, the aforesaid William Nye was 


unable and totally failed to overtake Young afore- 
said; and whereas the aforesaid William Nye, 
being mistrustful of the said William Young, he 
inquired, asked and besought the aforesaid Jos- 
selyn to relate to him the terms of the sale by 
which the said Young had obtained the can of oil, 
grease or fat, and finding that the credit of his 
aforesaid father had been pledged therefor, and 
finding and discovering near the store aforesaid 
the sheriff of the aforesaid county ; to wit, the said 
Silas Gordon, he informed the said sheriff of the 
aforesaid guile and deceit of the aforesaid William 
Young, who, at that time, was then and there 
with great, surprising and unusual speed and 
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haste disappearing through, over and under 
hedges, walls, shrubs and undergrowth.’ ”’ 

‘‘He knew he’d got to if he expected to get clear 
of old Si Gordon,”’ said the sheriff. 

‘‘¢He, the sheriff aforesaid, then and there, 
together with, and with the assistance of, John 
Snow above-mentioned, did pursue, capture, ob- 
tain and take the aforesaid dollar which had been 
maliciously and surreptitiously placed and depos- 
ited in and within the home, house or nest of 
a bird; to wit, the home, house or nest of the 
Baltimore oriole, otherwise known as and called | 
the golden robin; and whereas on account of the | 
above-mentioned wanderings, adventures and 
vicissitudes of the dollar aforesaid, doubt and | 
uncertainty has arisen in the minds of the | 
aforsesajd parties hereto as to the ownership of | 
said dollar, and whereas it has been agreed that 
the question of said ownership shall be settled by 
compromise and that the dollar aforesaid shall be 
sold at public or private vendue or sale, and that 
the proceeds arising therefrom shall be divided, 
shared and distributed in equal parts and shares 
between and among the parties hereto; now, 
therefore, we, the above-mentioned John Ham- 
mond, Alvin Josselyn, John Snow, Timothy 
Mansfield, Willie Nye, Lucas Nye and Silas 
Gordon, each for himself and his heirs, executors, 
administrators and assigns, do covenant and agree 
~with the others and their executors, adminis- 
trators and assigns that the aforesaid dollar shall 
be sold by the above-mentioned Josselyn at public 
or private vendue or sale, and that the proceeds | 
arising from and growing out of said sale shall be | 
divided and distributed among the parties hereto | 
in equal shares and parts; and for the purpose of 
carrying out this agreement we do each and every 
of us hereby release, transfer, convey and set 
over unto the said Josselyn all the right, title and 
interest of each and every of us in and to the 
aforesaid dollar to have and to hold to the said 
Josselyn and his executors, administrators and 
assigns, but in trust, nevertheless, for the purposes | 
above-mentioned. In witness whereof we here- | 
unto set our hands and seals the day and year first | 
above-mentioned.’ ” 

And so the reading of the agreement was ended | 
triumphantly. Then each in turn signed it, and | 
the drummer handed it to Johnny, to his great | 
delight, for safe keeping. Shortly afterward the | 
company dispersed. 

In spite of the drummer’s easy unbelief in the 
value of the coin, not one was there of those with 
whom he had agreed to share the proceeds of its 
sale who did not cherish fond hopes of profit. As 
for the drummer, he drove that night to the 
Hollow, where he took the midnight train for 
Boston. Once there, he forgot the whole matter. 

In November he received a letter addressed in 
purple ink in a scrawling, boyish hand. Much 
puzzled to know from whom it might be, he 
opened it and read as follows :— 

BARRINGTON CornERS, November 19, 1894. 

Frienp Hammonp: You know that dolar you 
left with Josselyn to sell. Well, it ain’t any good. 
The fellow said so that he sent it to. We're all 
considerably disappointed, especially Si Gordon, 
and he’s madder than a hornet. He says you 
fooled us on puppus. But I don’t believe a word 
of it. Grampa says you told us fair and square it 
was worth nothing. 

It cost a quarter to send the dollar off by 
express, and it cost a quarter more when the 
feller sent it back, saying it wasn’t no good. 
Sam Marvin drove over to Barrington to the 
express folks to get it and his dinner and feed 
for the horse cost him fifty cents. He says these 
were expenses, and he guessed we’d ought to pay 
them. I think he is a pretty mean man, and so | 
does Tim Mansfield. And so does Willie Nye. | 
So does Willie's father. 

But that don’t pay them expenses. Josselyn, 
he sold the dollar to the jeweller for old silver. 
The jeweller gave him half a dollar for it. That 
leaves fifty cents to raise. That’s seven cents 
apiece about, and we've all chipped in. Grampa 
paid my share. 

Will you please kindly forward your share by 
return mail and greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, Joun Snow. 

P. 8.--Bill Young got two years in state’s 
prison. Grampa says it ain’t a bit more than he 
deserved. But I’m kind of sorry for him, ain’t 
you? Joun Syow. 











The End. 


* 
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SHOOTING ASHES FROM CIGARS. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
describes an unusual exhibition of skill and nerve 
which he says took place at the State College of 
Pennsylvania during a recent visit of the committee 
of agriculture to the institution. It was a fool- 
hardy performance of a sort not to be encouraged. 

One of the students is known by the cow-boy 
nickname of “ Winchester Frank,” from his 
extraordinary skill with the rifle, and some of the 
legislators expressed a desire to witness some feat 
of marksmanship. He consented by proposing to | 
remove the ashes from a lighted cigar at a distance 
of fifty feet. 

The chairman of the committee, who was 
acquainted with ‘“Winchester Frank,"’—being ‘a 
member of the same county,’’ as the correspond- 
ent says,—placed himself at the specified distance 
with a lighted cigar in his mouth. At a signal 
the rifle-ball knocked off the ashes as neatly as if 
it had been done by hand. 

Another representative, not wishing to be out- 








| to poor Sam the day he ranaway. Whena body’s 


| hurriedly. 





done, had a cigar broken in halves by a bullet, 
after which the marksman returned to his work 
as if nothing out of the common had happened. 


* 
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A RAINY DAY. 
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Selected. —J. G. Brainerd. 
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AUNT KEZIAH’S DOUGHNUTS. 
How they helped to find some lost People. 


Aunt Keziah was proud of her skill in just one 
particular. ‘I aint talented like the rest of you,” 
she would say. “I can’t play Beethovens on the 
piano, or paint posies, or write verses, but I can 
make good doughnuts.” 

“How Sam used to like my doughnuts!’’ she 
said one day to her youngest son, Tommy, as he 
watched her roll them out. 

“Did he?’ Tom asked, eagerly, always inter- 
ested in his cousin Sam. ‘‘Where do you suppose 
he is now, mother ?” 

“T only wish I knew /”’ Tom’s mother answered, 
rolling a little slower, with a troubled look upon 
her kindly face. ‘I guess likely he’s somewheres 
out West here, but really there's no tellin’ where 
he is. You were such a little fellow when he ran 
away I don’t suppose you can remember him.” 

‘‘What kind did he like best?’’ said Tommy, 
evasively. 

“Why, all kinds,” said Aunt Keziah. “I'd 
jest fill his pockets with doughnuts whenever he 
came over to our place on anerrand. His father, 
your Uncle Silas,—poor man, he died a year after 
Sam left,—was so terribly strict with him—and 
the only child, too! Always giving him more 
work than any boy ought to do, and sometimes 
whipping him because he didn’t do it to suit him. 
Your sister Lucy was just his age, and how fond 
they were of one another! And how pleased he 
would be with her baby!” 

“Do you suppose Uncle Si really thought he 
took that money, mother ?”’ 

“No. Of course he didn’t! If anybody else 
had accused him of it, there’d have been a pretty 
how-de-do! No, and he didn’t mean all he said 





in a temper they’re likely to say a great many 
things they don’t mean, and that’s why, Tommy, 
that you —” 

“Don’t you think father wants me ?”’ 

“Very well, sonny, take a couple of these spice- 
nuts out to him;” and long after Tom had gone 
Aunt Keziah thought of Sam, hoping that the 
Lord would protect the headstrong lad wherever 
he might be. 

Sam was still her sister’s motherless boy to 
Aunt Keziah, although he was Lucy’s age; and 
Lucy was married now, and the mother of Aunt 
Keziah’s only grandchild, a bonny, brown-eyed 
little fellow of eighteen months. 

Ten years since Sam had disappeared! His 
father had been long in the grave. Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Koziah had removed from the rocky 
New England farm, where their children had been 
born, to this larger farm in the West, where they 
wore living now amidst peach a and acres 
of wheat. 

Now it was not a strange catviilieaal that Sam 
McEllis was looking for Aunt Keziah at this very 
time. Ten years! Sam took stock of his life, as 
men are apt to do at the end of the ten years’ 
period. It was time to see his relations. Perhaps 
his father would now be glad to see him. ‘‘Perhaps 
pa needs me now,”’ said Sam to himself, and went 
twelve hundred miles east to find his father’s 
grass-grown grave, Aunt Keziah gone with hus- 
band: and children, and no one could tell him 
exactly where. 

“Somewheres near Lintonhead,” said the old 
neighbors; ‘“‘or they were there seven years ago, 
when we heard last.” 

So Sam hurried west again. He had made a 
“strike” in mining lands, and was eager to have 
Aunt Keziah and Cousin Lucy to share his for- 
tune and his rejoicing. 

“T’ve got a notion to go round Lintonhead 
inquiring if anybody knows Aunt Keziah’s 
doughnuts,”’ thought Sam, whimsically. ‘I guess 
they’ll be known even further than the dear old 
lady herself—that is, if she’s alive.” 

You have seen that Aunt Keziah was very much 
alive. She had the only New England kitchen in 
the neighborhood, preferring to do her own cook- 
ing; while Hepsy, the indolent colored woman, 
did the heavier work. 

On this hot day in July Aunt Keziah was frying 
great panfuls of every possible kind of doughnut; 
the girls, with Lucy, were “tidying up”’ the house, 
and Hepsy was scouring with more energy than 
usual, for Rob was coming home from college. 
He arrived in due time, and in the bustle and 
commotion of luncheon and the recital of his 
many adventures during the afternoon, no one 
noticed that a summer shower was fast approach- 
ing the Brown homestead until a heavy roll of 
thunder attracted even Rob’s attention. “Hear 


that now!” he exclaimed, and went out, followed 


by the whole family. 

The hospitable doors and windows were wide 
open, and scattered about on the veranda were 
various little belongings, from Dolly’s embroidery 
to Baby’s worsted doll, all to be gathered up 
The hammock, too, must be taken in; | 





tT 
so the big drops of rain had begun to fall before | 


any one had found out that the Baby was missing. 

The rumble of the thunder came nearer, the big 
drops fell faster, until the storm was directly over- 
head; the rain came down in torrents, and the 
sheets of blue and purple flames were followed 
immediately by deafening peals of thunder. 

“Why, where is the Baby?” the ery went 
around. Rob rushed hither and thither out-of- 
doors, regardless of the wet, and Bessie flew about 
the house, forgetting her fears of the lightning in 
her anxiety about their baby boy, who might be 
out in the storm. 

Dolly was frantic, for she had been the last to 
have Baby in her arms. Putting him into the 
hammock, she had gently swung it until he was 
fast asleep, and then she had left him to see what 
her brother was talking about in the dining-room. 

“A baby only eighteen months old cannot run 
away alone!’’ moaned Bessie. ‘‘Somebody must 
have stolen him. Can one of the neighbors have 
taken him for sport ?’’ 

Nothing else was missing but a few doughnuts 
which had been left on the porch table to cool 
before they were put into their special jar. 

In an hour the home premises had been thor- 


| oughly searched; Uncle Ben had even looked 
| through the hen-houses. 


Then the neighbors 
joined the search, but all was in vain—no one 
could even guess what had become of Baby till 
evening came, when it was found that Joe Enfield, 
a half-witted son of one of the neighbors, was 
missing also. 

Now Joe was devoted to the baby, and to Aunt 
Keziah’s doughnuts. So everybody jumped to 
the conclusion that he had walked off with the 
infant, and in this, strange to say, everybody was, 
for once, correct. What they could not guess was 
that the half-witted boy had carried his beloved 
baby and doughnuts to the railway track, a mile 
distant. 

After wandering half that distance Joe had seen 
the astonishing spectacle of a train halted on the 
open prairie. Before the hot-box, which had 
caused the delay, was cooled, the boy reached the 
place and boarded a car unseen by the conductor, 
for he and the brakemen were in the crowd 
peering at the hot-box. 

As the conductor did not think that it was 
worth while to put Joe and the baby off until 
the next stop, the boy was soon wandering 
bewildered in Lintonhead, where Sam McEllis 
had been for a whole day diligently inquiring 
for Aunt Keziah and her family. 

Through the busy streets of Lintonhead the 
hurrying crowd went jostling, and through them, 
too, went poor Joe, carrying his baby carefully, 
and looking about him as if he were seeking, even 
in this great city, for the mother who always 
cared for him at this time of the night. 

He had put his own straw hat on Baby’s head. 
The child had been crying, and his tear-stained, 
dirty little face was very sober now, as if in doubt 
about the expediency of this excursion. 

Joe had given him a doughnut from the basket 
he was holding on the same arm that clasped 
Baby so tightly, and Baby was sucking it discon- 
tentedly. 

**Look out there, boy !’’ came a cry from several 
voices; but Joe, not knowing what they were 
saying to him, became every moment more con- 
fused, rushing headlong among the horses and 
electric cars in such a reckless way that a tall, 
sunburned young man seized him by the arm and 
walked him unceremoniously into a place of 
safety. 

“See here!’’ he said, as he put his shivering, 
half-crying charge into a doorway, “you had 
better take that baby home to its mother.” 

‘Home way off,”’ muttered poor Joe; and 
pushing the baby itito his protector’s arms, he 
cried, piteously, ‘‘you take Baby home.”’ 

Sam McEllis was not used to babies, but there 
was something in this baby’s brown eyes that 
made him hold it closer instead of dropping it; 
and when the little fellow held up his sticky 
doughnut for him to take a bite, he turned to Joe 
sharply, exclaiming : 

‘“‘Where did you get that doughnut ?”’ 

Joe began to whimper. “I took ’em out Aunt 
Keziah’s jar!” 

Aunt Keziah! Who but Aunt Keziah, indeed, 
could make such doughnuts ? 

‘*Where do you live ?”’ 

*“Don’ know.” 

‘“*What is your name ?”” 

“Joe.” 

“Joe what ?”’ » 

“Mother's Joe,” sobbed the boy, breaking 
down. 

Then Sam McEllis did what he would not have 
thought possible a few moments before. Seeing 
that Joe was but a half-witted lad, and! that ques- 
tioning him in his present state only confused 
him, he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘Come on, and I’ll find 
mother and Aunt Keziah. Especially Aunt 
Keziah,” he said to himsel. 

“‘Who knows but this child is my cousin!” he 
thought, looking at the baby, who seemed to accept 
him in perfect confidence, evidently feeling more at 
ease in the strong arms that held him so securely, 
as Sam went with long strides to the Hotel Bissett, 
meeting with a quiet indifference the surprised 
glances of the people who made way for him at 
the entrance. 

Lighting the gas in his room, for it was now 
growing dark, he looked at Joe. 

‘‘He doesn’t belong to Aunt Keziah,” he thought. 
“*T suppose you are hungry,” he said aloud. ‘““How 





far have you been travelling to-day? I mean new 
far do you live —”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted Joe, eagerly, “long 
ways,” emphasizing with his arms and stretching 
them as far as he could. Meantime Baby sat on 
the bed, where he had been put down, his brown 
eyes swimming with tears and his rosy mouth 
drawn in slightly with a grieved little cry. 

Sam took him up and was rewarded by that 
radiant smile through tears that goes to the heart 
of every baby-lover. Sam clasped him closer, dirt 
and all, and kissed him—a proceeding of which 
he was a little ashamed, as, turning, he saw the 
grinning waiter in the open doorway. 

‘Supper for this boy,’’ he said, gravely. 
bread and milk for the baby.”’ 

“Shall I take the baby to Mrs. Bissett, sir ?’’ 

“No, I will take care of him, myself,’ said 
Sam. 

Carefully and patiently he washed the little 
fellow’s head and face, Baby fussing and protest- 
ing all the while till he saw the bread and milk 
coming. It was the first time Sam McEllis had 
ever fed a baby, and he became so absorbed in it 
that he was not aware that Joe had fallen asleep 
over his supper. Disliking to wake him, Sam sat 
rocking the baby for half an hour, and pondering 
over the mystery that the child presented. 

‘‘Perhaps he belongs to another Aunt Keziah,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘But if he does, I will put 
him in her arms myself for my Aunt Keziah’s 
sake.”’ 

When Baby was asleep Sam aroused Joe and 
once more questioned him, but obtained no more 
information than the reiterated statement that he 
was ‘‘mother’s Joe,’’ and that he did not live with 
Robin, for Robin was Aunt Keziah’s baby and 
lived in the big house with the piazza all around 
it. 

In his perplexity Sam called in Agnes, the 
chambermaid, to take charge of the children while 
he consulted with the police, and he was about 
leaving when Agnes made a discovery. 

There was a great deal of tenderness in her heart, 
not only for the little child, but for the big boy 
also who was ‘‘not all there.’’ Bending over Joe as 
he lay dozing on the lounge, she exclaimed, **What 
is this, sir?’’ And pushing open Joe’s blouse at 
the throat they read in clear letters, printed on a 
bit of tape, and sewed to the inner side of his 
collar, ‘‘Joseph Enfield; Sycamore,” stitched there 
by the loving mother who was always fearing that 
Joe might wander away. 

*‘Do you know where Sycamore is?" 
the maid. 

“Yes, sir; it’s about ten miles from here.” 

“Then get me a shawl or blanket to wrap this 
baby in,” he said. ‘You had better get your own 
things, too, and leave of absence. I'm going to 
take this baby to Sycamore to-night.” 

Before half an hour the four were on their way 
in a carryall toward Sycamore. The night was 
dark and the road was muddy. Twice they lost 
their way. 

“It can’t be much farther,”’ said Sam, after an 
hour and a half. ‘Is the baby asleep ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and Joe, too!”’ sighed Agnes, feeling 
the weight of both children. ‘It do seem a good 
bit of a way. And what are those lights down 
the road, sir ?”’ 

“Sure enough! We will go down and see,” 
answered Sam, turning in the direction of the 
torchlights. 

*““What’s up!"’ he called to the group of mer 
while the frightened horse snorted and shied 
away. 

**Two children are missing,”’ 
men. 

“Well, I’ve found them!’ Sam shouted in 
return. ‘Got ’em right in here.’ 

“God bless you, sir!’’ cried one of the men, 
catching the rearing horse by the bridle. ‘Is my 
boy Joe there ?”’ 

**Yes, and whose baby is it?” 

“Mrs. Copley’s.” 

“‘Mrs. Copley’s!’’ Sam repeated the name with 
a heart-broken tone, for he had never heard the 
name. 

““Well,”* he said, ‘‘tell me who is Aunt Keziah ?” 

“That’s Mrs. Ben Brown, his grandmother,” 
was the answer. 

“Thank God! I’ve found her then!’’ he gasped. 

“Come, where is my boy ?’’ repeated the first 
speaker, anxiously, and Agnes began to arouse 
Joe. 

‘“‘Here, you young rascal!” said his father, 
roughly pulling him out of the carriage, ‘if you 
ever run away again I’ll whip you! Do you 
hear ?”’ and he gave him another shake. 

“O sir! Don’t!’ begged Agnes, “let me go 
with the poor lad to his mother—he is so very 
weary !”” 

‘*Where does Mrs. Brown live ?”’ asked Sam. 

‘In the large house on the hill.”’ 

‘‘Here, Agnes, give me the baby,”’ said Sam, as 
they reached the place; ‘‘and one of you men 
drive this girl and the boy to his mother.” 

“Well, he ought to take the little chap in to ’em, 
as long’s he’s the one that found him,” remarked 
one of the men, ‘‘but see him cut with that baby!” 

“That’s what I call rushing it,” said Joe's” 
father. 

Leaning against one of the pillars of the broad 
veranda stood the young mother, looking with 
strained eyes out into the night, and in the full 
light of the hall doorway stood good Aunt Keziah. 

“Lucy, dear child!” she said, stepping out 
toward her. 

Sam, who was coming swiftly with his precious 
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burden, suddenly stopped. There were his loved 
ones, for whom he had been seeking in vain; and 
he was bringing back their lost treasure! What if 
it should be too much for Lucy! Stopping in the 
shadow of a fir-tree on the lawn he whistled softly, 
as he used to call her in the old days long ago. 
She knew the whistle instantly. 

“Mother, it is Sam!” she cried. 

“Lucy, Lucy, are you going mad? Try to be 
calm, dear!” 

“I am bringing Baby home, Lucy,” cried Sam, 
cheerfully and firmly, as he came forward quickly. 
“He is all right! He is all right!” 

The next afternoon Sam came into the sitting- 
room. There he found Lucy sitting in the big 
rocking - chair by the window, caressing little 
Robin, and fondly stroking the soft, damp curls 
away from his forehead. 

“Isn’t he a lovely child? Or am I a foolish 
mother?” she asked, smiling a little. 

“Ah, he’s a fine boy!” Sam answered, heartily. 
“Teach him to call me Uncle Sam. I knew that 
boy and his doughnut must belong to this family. 
That’s why I picked him up.” 

“Where is Rob? I have hardly seen him,” said 
Lucey. 

“He is out playing lawn tennis with the girls.” 

“What did Tommy say when he saw you?” 

“He said, ‘Hello, are you mother’s Sam?’ in a 
tone of real disappointment. Say, aunt, are you 
going to give me some doughnuts?” 

“T’ll see about it,” said the old lady, going out of 
the room. “It depends on how you behave.” 

Coming back in a few minutes she stopped beside 
Sam’s chair, slipped a couple of doughnuts into his 
coat pocket, gave him a quick little kiss on his 
forehead, and then settled herself behind her 
mending basket with the air of a woman who has 
been playing long enough, and who must now 
attend to business. ELSIE LOCKE. 


* 
> 





INTEGRITY. 


wee and rule slip down with fortune, as her wheel 

rns round ; 

He who keeps his faith, he only cannot be discrowned. 
Selected. —Loweill. 
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AT A FRONTIER POST. 


A ten-year-old “‘Army Girl's’ Memories of the Summer 
when General Custer fell. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new ;” 
the isolated frontier post becomes the thriving 
town; cattle graze where the buffalo roamed; the 
ranchman gazes after the retreating forms of 
scout, trapper and soldier. A few more years will 
doubtless find our little army concentrated near 
the large cities, and few “army girls” will look 
back upon such a summer as that which my sister 
and I passed at Fort Abraham Lincoln in 1876. 

We were then little flaxen-haired girls, and my 
father’s company of infantry formed part of the 
garrison of Fort Lincoln during the absence of the 
jth cavalry on their summer campaign against 
the Sioux. 

Old Fort Abraham Lincoln consisted of two forts. 
The infantry post, built for four companies, was 
perched on a bleak hillside. The cavalry post was 
spread out below on the Missouri river bottom. 
Neither fort had any regular defenses—nothing but 
a single block-house, called “the tower.” This 
commanded a wide view of the surrounding 
country, and was therefore occupied night and day 
by sentinels as-a look-out station. 

Back of the tower ran a deep ravine, and the low 
river-bluffs were “crisscrossed” by “coulées” or 
dry guiches. Through these ravines and coulées 
Indians might easily creep within striking distance 
of the post. The helplessness of the garrison in 
case of surprise was so evident that an outpost, 
called “Camp Clark,” was established on one of the 
surrounding hills, about two miles from the lower 
post. 

What a glorious sight the 7th regiment of cavalry 
presented as it passed in review! The spirited 
war-horses, splendidly ridden by troopers in 
holiday garb, with arms glittering in the sun, 
marching to thrilling strains of music, roused us 
children, who had but recently come from a distant 
infantry post, to intense enthusiasm. We never 
doubted that those riders were enough to defeat all 
the Indians we had ever heard of. 

Preparations for the campaign sped quickly toa 
close, till one morning the sun hid his face behind a 
veil of mist as though refusing to look upon the 
warriors setting out, all unconscious of their doom. 
From our porch we could see manly forms clad in 
army blue or in fringed buckskin break away from 
the last embrace of wife or sister, and waving a 
cheery good-by to friends, hurry away to join their 
troops. 

Soon through the mist there began to sound 
strange cries. “Can any of the soldiers have been 
getting drunk by way of a final celebration?” was 
our first thought. No; as the sounds came nearer 
we could discern the forty Ree scouts singing their 
war-chant as they moved along. Next came the 
band of the 7th on their white horses, playing 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me”—saddest of all airs to 
an army woman, in spite of its careless lilt. Even 
we, who had no dear ones in those gallant ranks, 
could not repress the tears. 

Next the gray-haired General Terry and his staff 
passed by; and not far behind we saw a slender 
form in buckskin, accompanied by a lady “passing 
fair’”—General Custer and his wife, at the head of 
the 7th cavalry. It was a brave show, and our 
small hearts leaped and exulted. Were we not 
a soldier’s daughters? But why were we not a 
soldier’s sons? We chafed at the fate which made 
us miserable girls, till the showy forms on horse- 
back passed out of sight and the close files of the 
infantry took their places. There was a steady 
quietness about the little column which showed 
that it was made for business, not for show. 

Behind the infantry came the Gatlings, and last 
of all the baggage wagons wound their slow length 
along, closing up a procession about two miles in 
length. 

When I recall those long-vanished days I know 
that we children felt but slightly the importance of 
the expedition against the Sioux and the dangers it 











involved. We had heard many jests about the 
“gearceness’”’ of the Sioux when their presence was 
really desired. We thought there might be fight- 
ing, but that the expedition would, more probably, 
have a holiday march. Of course there were 
anxious women in the garrison who cherished no 
such illusions, but I am trying to picture events as 
they appeared to a romantic child of ten years. 
The three companies of infantry and the detach- 
ment of cavalry left to garrison the fort soon 
settled down into the usual routine of duty, The 
pickets occasionally descried patties of Indians, 
and the possibilities of a surprise were often 
discussed. We decided that the stone building of 


the post-trader would prove the best refuge for | 


non-combatants in case of attack. 

Still, we did not abide in continual fear, but 
rambled over the hills in search of wild flowers, 
though we were strictly forbidden to venture 
beyond Camp Clark. What we really dreaded was 
passing the kennel where General Custer kept his 
hounds. How our legs used to quake when the 
hounds “gave tongue” as we went by their enclo- 
sure! There is one large, smooth rock on the 
hillside where I often sat for half an hour or more 
trying to gather courage for a dash past the pack. 

Indoors we said our lessons, read al) the books 


On the 


we could lay hands on, and acted with profound 
seriousness dramas of our own composition. We 
issued, too, a weekly paper, toward which we 
stood in the triple relation of editors, publishers 
and sole contributors. 

Of Mrs. Custer we caught occasional glimpses 
when she came to call on our mother or when we 
received permission to go to see her. A sort of 
fairy lady she seemed to us children, deeply read 
in the Arabian Nights. Indeed, would not “Coral 
Lips” or “Cluster of Pearls” have recognized a 


sister in this lady with dark hair and rosy cheeks, 


whose kind smile was ever ready, and who knew 
so well how to charm children with stories of rides, 
hunts and masquerades? 

The general’s library, too, with its skins and 
trophies of the chase formed a very satisfactory 
setting for the romances we were constantly 
weaving. How our fancies, which had always 
been cooped up in a set of ‘double quarters,” 
revelled in the spaciousness of Headquarters 
House! To us it was a palace, and the beautiful 
young wife of the general was its princess. 

A loyal subject I was to that princess, though my 
lady had done no more for me than lend me a book 
or two and greet me with a pleasant smile, while 
the only act of open homage I can remember 
having paid her was the presentation of some 
yucca blossoms. Girls of my age burn their incense 
in secret, and I cannot help feeling even now that 
the telling of my then unrevealed worship is an act 
of treachery to the child who bore my name. 

So the summer wore away till one June morning, 
the twenty-fifth, we were awakened by the infantry 
alarm—the “long roll” on the drum. Instantly the 
whole garrison was in motion. There was mount- 
ing in hot haste by the officer of the day, while the 
“dough-boys” and the cavalry detachment took up 
the line of defence previously agreed upon in case 
of attack. 

Soon the roar of cannon was heard—the “Parrott” 
was inquiring the intentions of a band of Indians 
whose appearance had caused the commotion. 

Presently three from their number were seen 
making their way toward the post, where they 
exhibited papers testifying to the especial “good- 
ness” of their hearts and kindness of their disposi- 
tions. Even if we suspected that these guileless 
souls might find the peace path ending in Sitting 
Bull’s camp, what right had the military to inter- 
fere? 

That morning, after the Indians had dwindled to 
specks and disappeared, we raced gaily as ever 
over the hills, with two ladies of the 7th cavalry. 
And that morning three hundred men of the 7 
cavalry, wearied by twenty-four hours in the 
saddle, charged three thousand Indians in the 
far-away valley of the Little Big Horn! 

A few days more brought in the Fourth of July, 
the hundredth birthday of the nation. It was 
celebrated in the usual manner, and in the evening 
the enlisted men gave a ball, to which they invited 
the officers and ladies of the garrison, some of 
whom attended and danced till a late hour. 

The night of the fifth of July was oppressively 
hot. Every breath seemed a burden, and the 
mosquitoes raged outside the bars. We lay, 
courting the sleep which would hardly come, and 
waited for the dawn. 

My next distinct recollection is of voices in the 
parlor, and the sound of my mother’s sobs. After 
awhile she stole back to the room where we chil- 
dren had Jain, troubled by a vague dread of we 


| knew not what. Then we listened with positive 
unbelief to the tidings which the steamer Josephine 
had just brought, together with the wounded and 
their escort from the Custer battle-field to the 
Lincoln hospital. 


| the morning sun must dispel. It could not be that 


those gallant horsemen whom we had ‘seen ride 
away had lain dead, with white faces turned to the 
mocking blue sky, while we had been filling up the 
| days with trivial joys and sorrows! Yet how old 





| seemed our grief when, little by little, the truth | 


forced itself upon our hearts! 

The news had been 
| quarters, and the day was yet young when the 
infantry officers, their wives and the medical staff, 
who had been holding a hurried consultation, 


decided that they might not grant to the ladies of | 
the 7th the poor boon of a few more hours of | 


ignorance. The news might reach them through 
their kitchens. 

Arrangements were therefore made to inform all 
the stricken women at the same time. Reveille 





| of the lady of the 7th who lived nearest us. As 
|she did so, a shriek arose from the bereaved 





Warpath. 


women in the “laundress row,”—where the wives 
and children of the rank and file dwelt,—and my 
mother knew how wise was the haste which seemed 
unkind. So the woful tidings spread to all. 
the tasks of the day resumed their tyranny, as they 
always must in spite of sorrow. 


happened that my father was officer of the day— 
executive officer of the garrison—in virtue of his 
position, which was second in command. In that 


mands to each sentinel. In case of alarm or other 
imminent danger he was to discharge his gun as a 
signal. 

About midnight a shot was heard from the direc- 
tion of the tower. In a flash we had a vision of 
the deep ravine, overgrown with bushes, now, 
perhaps, the lurking-place of hostile Sioux. And 
the hospital was close by, where the helpless 
wounded were lying! 

But there was scant leisure for thought. The 
long roll of the infantry drums shook the air; 
every man in the three scant companies fell into 
line; from the hill resounded the shrill notes of the 
bugle with its fearful iteration of menace, and then 
came through the night the voice of the cannon on 
the hill. It seemed as if Death spoke in that solemn 
tone. 

My father buckled on his sword to make, with 
his orderly, the tour of the sentries’ posts—a ride 
of three or four miles, since the upper and lower 
posts and the outpost at Camp Clark must all be 
visited. Delaying but a moment to tell my mother 
what to do in case the enemy broke in over the 
defenders, he was gone. 

We neither said much nor wept when left to our- 
selves, for “duty” is a word which silences a 
soldier’s family. But apprehension clutched so 
tight at our hearts that they almost ceased to beat 
in his iron grasp. 

We had heard that day things fearful for chil- 
dren’s ears—stories of torture and mutilation. I 
tried to banish the fearful images from my mind, 
and to pray for my father’s safety; but though my 
whole being went out in supplication, words would 
not come. 

“Wait till we hear the rifles; then we shall know 
that fighting has begun,” I could hear my mother 
whisper. How our strained ears listened in sick 
dread for the sound of volley firing between the 
deep accents of the cannon, still fired at intervals 
from the hill! Throughout the suspense I tried to 
keep quite still, so that my anxious mother might 
not feel my terror deepening hers. 

Thus we waited. The darkness weighed down 
upon and added to the burden of dumb agony 
against which we fought, though, like dreamers 
struggling with a nightmare, we seemed to have 
lost all power of speech or motion. But it is a 
physical impossibility for the mind to continue 
long in such a state of tension. As our ears caught 
no hostile war ery nor ring of musketry, we 
gradually began to breathe more easily. 

Then, by the early light of dawn, we saw the 
companies file quietly back to their stations, and 
even before my father returned, we learned it 
had been a false alarm. 

A sentinel, stricken with epilepsy, had fallen at 
his post, and in so doing, by accident or by design, 
discharged his piece. The relief guard at the 
tower, believing him to have fallen by a hostile 
bullet, gave the alarm. 





Many other memories of that summer crowd up | 


This tale of a steamer with a ghastly freight of | 
forty wounded men seemed a fearful spectre which | 


brought to the infantry | 


was sounding when my mother rang the door-bell 


Then | 


capacity he had reiterated the usual nightly com. | 


before me as I write, but some seem too sacred for 

print, and some, perhaps, belong to history with 

which I claim no right to meddle. I have but 
} striven to reproduce a bit of that frontier army life 
| which, in a few years, will have taken its place 
with the things which were, but are no more. 

Who could have dreamed that I, who trembled at 
| the very name of Sioux, should, within ten years, 
| be teaching the children of those dreaded warriors 

to read and spell! EDITH MANLEY. 
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NARA AND THE SHOSOIN. 


Two interesting Cities of Japan. 





I suppose no country of its size in the world has 
had so many capitals as Japan. Some writers put 
the number of those concerning which there is 
information at sixty. The five “heme provinces,” 
west and south of Lake Biwa, where the people 
were in their highest civilization at the time when 
Japanese history really begins, had many ancient 
| capitals, most of them now insignificant hamlets, 
some only geographical names of places which long 
since ceased to be. 

This profusion of former capitals is due to the 
curious fact that it used to bé considered most 
unlucky for a person to occupy a house wherein 
any one had died. Therefore each new mikado, 
in those ancient days, built for himself a palace, 
and often removed his court to another place than 
that where his predecessor had lived. 

This wandering of the capital occurred many 
centuries ago, before any authentic records were 
kept; but it must have been a very old custom, for 
there are tumuli of the old mikados in various 
places throughout the provinces of Yamato, 
Yamashiro, Kawachi and Settsu. The first time 
that I went to Nara, I visited several of these 
mounds. Some of them are very large, and con 
tain many curious cylinders of baked clay. 

Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain says of these cylin 
“It is related that in the twenty-eighth year 

of the Emperor Suinin (B. C. 2 of the popular 
chronology) his brother died. All his attendants 
were buried alive round the tumulus in a standing 
position. For many days they died not, but day 
and night wept and cried. The mikado, hearing 
the sound of their weeping, was sad and sorry in 
his heart, and commanded all his ministers to 
devise some plan by which this custom, ancient 
though it was, should be discontinued for the 
future. 

“Accordingly, when the mikado died (in A. D. 3), 
workers in clay were sent for to Izumo, who made 
images of men, horses and various other things, 
which were set up round the grave instead of 
living beings. This precedent was followed in 
later times. . . . The cylinders are similar to these 
images in material and workmanship, and it is 
probable that they served as pedestals on which 

| the images were placed, though in view of their 
immense number this can hardly have been their 
only use.” 

Nara became the capital in A. D. 709, and re 
mained such until 784. Then, after a little further 
| wandering, the court settled down in Kyoto in 794, 


ders: 


That night, the night of the sixth of July, it | and that city continued to be the capital until 1868, 


when the mikado moved to Yedo, changing his 
| title to emperor, and the name of that great city to 
| Tokyo. : 

This last name means “eastern capital,” but in 
order not to rob Kyoto of all its glory, its official 
name was changed to Saikyo, “western capital,” 
although, except occasionally amongst the Japan 
ese themselves, the new name is not much used. 

The emperor stil] has a palace there, and Kyoto 
is looked upon by the Japanese as being a very 
honorable city. Foreigners are not free to live 
there at their pleasure, and when we go there we 
must have passports. Though a number of mis. 
sionaries and teachers do reside in Kyoto, they are 
nominally in the employ of Japanese. 

Nara, like Kyoto, is not open toeforeigners. It is 
one of the most attractive places in Japan, and I 
always loved to go there, for, while it is not many 
miles from the open city, Osaka—to which foreign. 
ers may go at pleasure—it retains much of the 
old-time Japanese appearance. 

A railway, recently opened, has not entirely 
modernized Nara, for the station is some distance 
from the town, which is built a short distance from 
a range of high hills. 

Between the town and the foot of the hills is a 
beautiful park, with broad stretches of lawn and 
many shade trees, some of them mighty erypto- 
merias, and scattered amongst the trees are many 
temples. 

In going up from the town toward the hills, one 
passes through a large torii, a peculiar kind of 
gateway, originally built for a birds’ rest, as its 
name signifies, and associated with earliest Japan- 
ese mythology. Once mside the torii, the park lies 
spread on both sides and in front away up to the 
hills. 

Before you have gone far, tame deer, of which 
there are hundreds carefully protected by the law 
and tended by keepers, will come fearlessly poking 
their cold, wet noses into your hand, or pushing 
their heads gently against you to attract your atten- 
tion. That is their way of asking to be fed with 
some of the pieces of sliced sweet potato or cakes 
which are offered for sale for just this purpose at 
many booths. 

There are at least a dozen places of interest in 
and around Nara about which | could tell an 
entertaining story, but 1 pick out the Shosoin, the 
Emperor’s treasury. 

If you turn to the left after passing the torii, and 
go through the large gatehouse and around the side 
of the temple containing the huge bronze Dai 
Butsu, or Great Buddha, a shady pathway leads to 
the blank wall and plain gateway, over the top of 
which is seen the Shosoin. 

An Englishman, Mr. Dresser, who wrote a book 
about Japanese art, states that this is the oldest 
wooden building in the world. It is not safe to 
make such a positive statement, for even the 
Japanese themselves are not certain that this is as 
old as the temple, a copy of part of which was 
built on the Wooded Island at Chicago for the 
World’s Fair. 





It is undoubtedly a very old building, for ree 
ords which are accepted as authentic inform us 
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that the Mikado Shomu, who reigned over | interesting, and I was surprised to see that the 
a thousand years ago, gathered here his art | bits used were very like our snaffle. 


treasures. They consisted of presents received 
from ambassadors from China, Korea, and 
perhaps India, and curiosities brought home by 


returning travellers. The Japanese seem to have have not changed much. 
been greater wanderers in those ancient days than 
in more recent times; at least until they have 
been permitted, since 1873, to go abroad freely. 





The great Buddha of Nara. 


To the foreign articles were added many of 
home manufacture, so that all the collection is 
very interesting. The mikado gave it into the 
custody of the monks of the Todaiji monastery— 
where the Dai Butsu is—and either he or the 
monks put up the building, which remains to 
this day. 

It stands on the top of a sandy knoll, so that 
moisture drains away from it, and it is raised 
about six feet from the ground on a great number 
of stout posts whose ends rest on stones. The 
projecting eaves protect the sides of the building, 
and after carefully examining it, it is easy to 
believe that the building is as old as the Japanese 
assert. 

The tile roof has been renewed several times. 
Originally it was of thatch or, perhaps, pine 
shingles. The rest of the building is as it was 
a thousand years ago. Once it was struck by 
lightning, and the custodian showed me, inside 
the door at the far corner, the black mark on the 
wall. 

Several offices once surrounded the main build- 
ing, but these were removed long ago to prevent 
accidents from fire; and the only other house in 
the same enclosure with the Shosoin is the 
custodian’s office, which, by precaution, is placed 
one hundred yards away. 

The building and the grounds where it stands 
are not open to the public. Admission can only 
be had by card from the emperor’s chamberlain. 
The keys are kept in Tokyo, but once a year, in 
summer, usually in August, they are taken to 
Nara, the treasury is opened, and its contents are 
examined and aired. It was my good fortune 
to receive two of these cards some years ago, and 
I spent several days in studying this most inter- 
esting collection. 

After the death of the Mikado Shomu, many 
articles which he had himself used were added, 
and a careful catalogue of the entire collection 
was made by his daughter. I had a copy of that 
catalogue, and what was of more service, a 
Japanese friend to translate it for me; for not 
only was it written in old-style Japanese, but 
archeological terms in a strange language are 
most difficult to understand. 

Some years ago, when the entire collection was 
compared with the catalogue, it was found that 
many articles were missing. They had probably 
been stolen by rascally monks, and are now in 
private collections. Of course many of the old 
things, as, for instance, screens, pictures, etc., 
which were not kept away from insects, have 
been destroyed. 

There are no windows, light being admitted 
through large double doors opening upon a narrow 
balcony on the side away from the gate. There 
is a doorway for each of the three rooms into 
which the building is divided, and each room has 
a platform about seven feet from the floor. 

It is difficult to say which articles I found most 
entertaining. The curious old armor and weapons 
come first to my mind; it was hard to realize that 
those had been used by men who died ten centu- 
ries ago. Then the horse trappings were very 











There was clothing, too, both for children and 
grown people; the materials and the decorations 
were different from those of to-day, but the styles 


I saw a great many games. Some were like 
jackstraws. There were dice just like those we 
use to-day, the spots arranged in precisely the 
same order, so that the sum of those on two 
opposite faces will always be seven. Of Go, prop- 
erly gomoku narabe,—sometimes called ‘‘Japanese 
checkers” for want of a better name,—there were 

several sets. The 
boards of some were 
very beautifully in- 
laid, and some were 
even more compli- 
cated than for the 
game as played to- 
day. 

The Japanese are 
very fond of a semi- 
operatic perform- 
ance called ‘‘No,”’ 
and in this wooden 
masks are used to 
indicate characters 
and emotions. In 
the Shosoin there 
is a set of these 
masks, enumerated 
in the catalogue, 
which are just like 

- those used now, and 
almost as fresh as 
new ones. 

They showed me 
some pieces of glass- 
ware which looked 
as if they might have been made in Europe a 
few hundred years ago. For a long time I 
doubted if they were genuine; but I took some- 
trouble to investigate, and found that the Jap-| 
anese really did know how to make glass a} 
thousand years ago. 

But they lost the art, and never recovered 
it themselves. They make glass now, but they 
were taught by Europeans about twenty years 
ago. 

I think it would be interesting to consult 
history to ascertain what was going on in| 
Europe a thousand years ago. It will help | 

us to realize that Japan is a good deal older in | 
civilization than many of us think. 
JoserH Kino GoopRicuH. 


The Shosoin 











face of the earth like the locusts of Egypt. In 
New England itself, throughout the Middle States, 
in the great Northwest, every new generation 
commingles the blood of families not allied before. 

The progenitors of every person directly repre- 
sent four families in his grandparents; these four 
families widen out into eight in the third genera- 
tion; and so continuing by geometrical progression 
until in the eighth generation, which will cover 
the American genealogy of the majority of our 
native-born citizens, it contains an array of two 
hundred and fifty-six direct ancestors, the accu- 
mulation of about two hundred years. 

Each new family introduced into the pedigree 
has generally consisted of numerous branches; 
marriage has carried their blood into hundreds of 
other families, and created for each descendant of 
every family a collateral kinship that becomes 
like the sands of the sea. Intermarriages tempo- 
rarily arrest the widening of the circle; mathe- 
matics is halted by other difficulties if it seeks to 
count the kinship. But we cannot be sure that 
the stranger who jostles us on the street is not a 
blood relative, more or less removed. 

The genealogical tree is thus a veritable banyan, 
and its roots bind us to the present as well as the 
past. To know its trunk branches is all that is 
possible to most of us; but that is enough to lead 
us far into the nooks and crannies of early New 
England life, and to open up to us the inner 
history of the beginnings of our social and political 
structure. From a better knowledge of our family 
history will come a fuller appreciation of the 
privileges and blessings of to-day. 


* 
> 





BESIDE THE SUMMER POOL. 


Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book 
Forge’ tm his pride of fishery ; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scorn fully 

Dart off and rise and leap. 


Selected. — Rober! Bridges. 


* 


THE PUBLIC MONEY. 

By the public money of the United States we 
mean that which is not in circulation, and is 
therefore not a part of individual possessions, but 
is held by the government itself for the purposes 
of the nation. 
tity. 





million dollars; but only a comparatively small 
proportion of it was really disposable money, in 
the strict sense of the term, for any public pur- 


| pose. 


<-> 
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AN OLD FRIENDSHIP. 


Break not an ancient friendship; keep it hale; 
Stir round its roots that it be oce of heart; 
Let not the spirit of its youth depart; 

It is a power to brave the strongest gale. ' 


Selected. — Wilham Wilsey Martin. 


| 
| 
| 


STUDYING OUR ANCESTRY. 

The New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in Boston 
recently. The progress of this society and its 
vitality are proof that our people have a growing 
interest in the study of their lineage. The society’s 
great collection of town and county histories and 
family genealogies is consulted by thousands of | 
persons every year in search of missing links in | 
the family record. It has become a sort of | 
American College of Heraldry, or as near an | 
approach to that institution as we are likely »} 
have. 

The family coat-of-arms plays no part in this 
genealogical revival; we attach little importance 
to insignia which are accorded such fictitious 
value abroad. They count for nothing at all in a 
land of equal opportunities. Who our grand- 
parents were is itself a question of minor impor- 
tance in comparison with what we ourselves are. 

But it is possible to carry indifference as to 
ancestry too far. The person who does not know 
the names of his grandparents lacks at least one 
element of good citizenship. He has no pride in 
the part his own people, however humble, have | 
played in the development of our institutions. 

The study of genealogy teaches two lessons, at 
least. One is that the lives, the labors and the 
sacrifices of every family contributed a share 
toward the shaping of our institutions. Another 
is, that our ancestors all started even in the race, 
and pedigree counted for nothing. 

Most American families begin their genealogical 
tree with the stout-hearted immigrant who crossed 
the ocean, forgetting to bring his family record 
with him. His oversight it is impossible to make 
good in most cases, and it is of no great conse- 
quence in any case; but from the date of his 
arrival it ought to be possible to trace the lineage 
of every family. Wherever it cannot be done, 
the family or public records are defective or 
destroyed. ; 

The trouble and perplexity occasioned by these 
defects should teach every family, every township | 
and municipality the importance of making and | 
preserving the records of births, marriages and 
deaths. An astonishing negligence still prevails 











in these matters, which coming generations will 
deplore, and for which there is no excuse. 

The study of the family genealogy is profitable | 
and entertaining. To trace back the links in the 
chain of descent suggests an approximation to 
universal kinship. The progeny of the original 
New England families has multiplied upon the 





The government carries on all its operations, 


| involving the actual use of money, through three 
| channels—tirst, the treasury of the United States 


at Washington, which is under the charge of the 
custodian called the treasurer, not the secretary of 
the treasury; second, through nine sub-treasury 
offices, in as many of the leading cities of the 
country, which are branches of the treasury at 
Washington, and are in charge of officers called 
sub-treasurers; and third, through a large num- 
ber of national banks called depositary banks, 
which hold government money subject to the draft 
of the treasurer. 

The greater part of the vast amounts of money 
held by the treasurer and sub-treasurers at any 
given moment is gold or silver, kept there for the 
purpose of redeeming or securing the paper notes 
issued by the government. But there are at all 
times large sums of money in coin or in legal- 
tender paper, which may be said to be merely 
passing through the government's hands. There 
are many millions coming in as receipts from 
customs and taxes, and many millions more being 
paid out for expenses; for the yearly expenses of 
the government of the United States approach 
very nearly half a billion dollars, and at present 
exceed the receipts. 

To facilitate these passing transactions, the 
government has for many years kept a constantly- 
varying amount of ready money in the hands of 
the depositary national banks. For the last ten 
years the amount of public money held by these 
banks has averaged about twenty-two million 
dollars ; though at one date it rose to about fifty- 
five million dollars, and at another fell to ten 
million. 

With respect to this money, the government is 
in a much better position, as to security, than 
other depositors in the bank. For although it 
receives no interest on its money, it holds a 
certain amount of its own bonds, owned by the 
bank, as security for the deposits. A recent 
general return of the national banks showed that 
there were more than twenty-eight million dollars, 
par value, of government bonds held by the 
treasury as security for such deposit. 

There were, at the latest date, one hundred and 
fifty-five of these depositary banks, out of about 
thirty-eight hundred national banks in the 
country. Their custody of large sums of govern- 
ment money is to them, of course, a source of 
profit; and although the deposits of the govern- 
ment are at all times subject to the treasurer's 
draft, it is well known that the government could 
not, in practice, withdraw these deposits without 
causing panic or at least creating a stringency in 
the money market. 

Various projects have been put forward to 
enable the government to reap the benefit which 
goes to the banks with these funds; but no scheme 
of the kind has been adopted by Congress. There 
is no law which enables the government to collect 





This fund is a fluctuating quan- | 
It amounted, nominally, at the last report of | 
the secretary of the treasury, to about six hundred | 
ial! | Of which raised the dust where it struck. He 





interest on its funds which may be in private 
hands. 

It is very seldom indeed that so much as a 
dollar of public money is lost. All officers 
through whose hands it passes give bonds for a 
greater amount than the sum that they hold, and 
if they prove dishonest, which is very rarely the 
case, their bondsmen are held. 

No depositary bank has caused to the govern- 
ment any loss, unless the failure to pay interest 
on the deposits may be deemed a loss. The public 
money is practically not liable to the casualties 
which continually threaten the funds of private 
individuals; nor, indeed, should it be. 


* 
> 


VERY SCOTCH. 

Admirers of the writings of Mr. J. M. Barrie 
will not have overlooked in his little book, “An 
Edinburgh Eleven,” the affectionate, humorous 
and altogether charming sketch of the late Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie. Learned, imaginative, prej 
udiced, obstinate, cheerful, buoyant, boyish even 
in old age, the great professor did not fulfil the 
common idea of a “dour” and solemn Scotchman, 
but he was nevertheless the ‘Scotchiest of the 
Scotch,—“Scotch as the thistle, or his native hills,” — 
and none of his many and marked peculiarities 
was quite so characteristic as this intense and 
rampant Scottishness. 

He spoke with a broad accent, and he wore a 
plaid so almost invariably that it required the 
spectacle he once in a while presented taking his 
ease at home in dressing-gown and straw hat, to 
convince his brilliant pupil that it really did come 
off. He seemed often, especially after a refresh 
ingly lively mental tussle with his exuberant stu 
dents, to walk through the town as if on air, 
“playing himself along on imaginary bagpipes.”’ 

Entirely in harmony with Mr. Barrie’s account 
is the vivid picture drawn by “Droch” of Life, 
who had the good fortune to see the fine old man, 
then past eighty, at the great Inverness Wool Fair. 

“The hall was draped with the tartans of all the 
clans, and kilted Highlanders were plentiful 
Goeumhens the audience,” he writes. ‘The stage 
was filled with Highland dignitaries, but the centre 
of it, and the focus of all eyes, was the picturesque 
figure of John Stuart Blackie. There were songs 
in Gaelic and songs in Scotch, to which he kept 
time with his long staff. Then the om struck 
ups and four clansmen danced a Highland fling. 
The old man was all excitement, moving his feet 
— arms as though with difficulty keeping his 

When he rose to speak, he was received with a 
tremendous cheer of affection and appreciation, 
and he made every sentence of his speech tell, 
delivering it in forcible, explosive phrases, each 





concluded : 


“Pn a very old man, and can say it without con. 
ceit; I know nine languages, and something of a 

ood many more, but if I were to be shut up in a 

ungeon or on a desert island, I’d ask only for the 
Bible and the songs of Scotland, and be happy. Of 
late years you young men have been going to 
London for everything. It will swallow you up. 
It’s a great maw. Don’t look at London! 
yoursel’—be a Scotchman!” 

More and wilder cheers from his Scotch audience 
welcomed this peroration, as he took his seat, 
followed by a storm of cries for a song,—presu 
mably a national song,—but to this he would not 
agree. He shook his head and set his mouth and 
plainly refused; but they would not take his 
refusal. At length reiterated yells, whoops and 
cheers brought him once more to his feet, but not 
to sing. Drawing himself up to his utmost height, 
he advanced well to the front, and shaking his long 
staff violently at his too persistent admirers, 
shouted back at them—he was said to have the 
strongest lungs in Scotland: 

“The maun who can’t say No is a coward!” 

And that, says “Droch,” delightedly, pleased 
their Scotch obstinacy better than a dozen songs. 


+ 
> 





WRETCHED VANITY. 


Twenty years ago a poor woman was left a 
widow in the city of New York with two children. 
She was honest, energetic and an expert laundress 
She succeeded in keeping a comfortable home for 
her children and in educating them. Her ambition 
was not that they should be honest, energetic 
working people, but a “lady and a gentleman.” 

Emma, the daughter, was sent to a private 
school, taught superficial accomplishments, and to 
play on the piano and todance. She made her way, 
through some of her school acquaintances, into 
families who would not have recognized the poor 
washerwoman, and wore gaudy clothes and cheap 
jewelry which her mother slaved to buy for her. 
She married a salesman in a retai) shop, a man 
weak in body and mind. His scanty salary she 
wasted on finery for herself and her children, and 
when he lost his situation a year ago she came 
back with them to the mother whom she had so 
long declared was too “vulgar” to acknowledge 
before the world. : 

Tom, her brother, was a keen-witted young 
fellow, whose only ambition was to be “swell.” 
He had a place as copying clerk in a shop on the 
Bowery, lost it at the beginning of the hard times 
two years ago, and remained idle, dependent on 
his mother. When her employers offered to give 
him a situation as a messenger or porter, he 
haughtily refused it, as he “had not come into the 
world to do menial work.” 

Last spring the old washerwoman, worn out at 
last, fell ill, and Tom found himself starving. He 
picked a woman’s pocket on a ferry-boat, was 
caught in the act, tried and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. His defence was that he 
was starving. 

“You could have sold the expensive clothes you 
wear, or that scarf pin,” said his lawyer. 

“No, sir,” Tom replied; “I may be unfortunate, 
but I shall always dress and behave like the gentle 
man that I am.” 

There is a sad, if not a shameful future for the 
boy or girl who has never learned at home that 
humble independence is better than polite shift 
lessness. And added to this it can be truly said 
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that many a mother who has been indifferent to the 
cardinal virtues, and has taught her children only 
the graces of false gentility, has had bitter reason 
to regret the results that have followed her unwise 


teachings. 
—————___-@-e ——___—_ 


LECTURERS’ TRIALS. 


In the days when “lyceum courses” abounded, 
and there were many rivals in the lecture field 
who vied with one another to attain popularity in 
country towns, there were numberless anecdotes, 
more or less amusing, told by the lecturers, both 
on and off the platform, relating to their trials. 

There was one lecturer whose ambition was for 
a reputation for vigor and solidity, and who spoke 
in scornful terms of the “whipped syllabub” dealt 
out to audiences by some of his contemporaries. 
One evening he had delivered what he considered 
a masterpiece of force and depth, devoid of all 
“senseless ornamentations” of speech or rhetoric. 

At its close he was accosted by a simpering 
woman who had sat in apparent raptures in one of 
the front seats. 

“O Mr. B.,” she said, earnestly, “your lecture 
was splendid, it was so flowery !” 

Another lecturer, sitting in the train one cold 
winter’s night, on his way to meet an appointment, 
overheard a conversation between two gentlemen 
who sat directly in front of him. 

“Let’s see, M. is the lecturer to-night, I believe,” 
said one. “I never heard him. Have you?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, in a tone that depressed 
the listener; “tyes, I’ve heard him.” 

“Well, how do you like him?” was the next 
question. 

“Good speaker, but tedious—tedious,” answered 
his companion, in the tone of one suffering from 
recollections of a previous trial. 

Still another lecturer used to tell with delight of 
two compliments he had received, each of which 
was, as he said, a “gem” in its way. One day a 
friend met him on the street, and said, cheerfully : 

“I see that you lectured last night. Sorry I 
wasn’t able to be there. Hope to hear your lecture 
when it passes into literature!” 

This was different from the tribute paid him by a 
young man who, with a grave face and business- 
like air, stepped up to the lecturer one night as he 
left the platform, shook his hand solemnly, and 
remarked, with the air of one making a dry state- 
ment of facts: 

“I merely wished to say that you are my favorite 
writer and speaker,” after which he bowed and 
abruptly disappeared. 

A popular lecturer, who spent much time travel- 
ling about the country to fill engagements, used to 
tell of his night journey in a sleeping-car, and of 
his struggles to “lose himself” while two fellow- 
passengers kept up an incessant stream of talk. 
They were talking of money, markets and prices in 
a monotonous tone, and at last the tired lecturer 
dropped off. 

He slept about two hours, but when he woke the 
first articulate sounds he heard amid the rumbling 
noise of the train were, ‘Take, now, the article of 
pork,” in the same droning tone, which seemed to 
him destined to go on forever. 


———_—_—_ —2@-e——_——___ —— 


A WARNING. 


We have received from a correspondent in the 
West a letter, which we have no doubt is a truthful 
one, warning Eastern people against joining a 
certain colony which has been organized to engage 
largely in fruit-farming in a mountain state. 

These colonists, the correspondent says, have 
been gathered partly by means of a pamphlet 
containing pictures said to have been reproduced 
from photographs taken at the place where the 
colony is to be located. They represent fruit- 
gathering and other farm scenes. But the corre- 
spondent, who has lived at the place nine years, 
cannot believe that the photographs were ever 
taken thereabout. 

The correspondent declares that the colonists are 
destined to suffer greatly. There are practically 
no means of earning money, and fruit-raising is 
always precarious. “The fruit crop is a success 
only about one year in three, and then prices are 
very low. 

“The people who have lived here for years,” the 
letter goes on, ‘‘are in a hopeless state of discour- 
agement. The women work as hard as the men, 
and there is very little return from their united 
efforts, except the barest living. 

“To live without getting in debt is almost 
impossible, and to get ever so little in debt is to be 
compelled to be an unwilling resident for life.” 

There are unpleasant things about beginning life 
in all new countries; but experience has proved 
that many people have in recent years been lured 
to settle in locations where they can never hope to 
reap the rewards of a pioneer’s hardships. 

It will be strange if the experience of the people 
who join the colony above alluded to does not teach 
anew that those who have a good home are wise to 
stay in it. 





* 
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GETTING RID OF AN INTRUDER. 


Hans von Biilow, the famous pianist and con- 
ductor, was almost equally famous for his inde- 
pendence of spirit. At one time, according to a 
German periodical, he was preparing for a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, a work 
that makes extraordinary demands upon both 
orchestra and chorus. 

Many rehearsals were necessary, and at one of 
the last of them a certain high lady of the court 
insisted upon being present. There was no refus- 
ing her, but the conductor was much put out, and 
laid a plan to get rid of the intruder. 

The lady came in with a retinue of attendants, 
and when they had taken their seats Von Biilow 
began the rehearsal by calling upon the bassoon 
player to play his part of the first movement alone 
from beginning to end. The man obeyed, of 
course, drawing from his instrument a long suc- 
cession of grunts and groans, really painful to 
listen to. 

Now and then the conductor stopped him. 

“Play that bar over again,” he would say, ‘“‘and 
take it thus and so.” 





So the farce went on, and when at last the move- 
ment was finished, the conductor said: 

“Very good, but we must have it better in a few 
places. Turn to the beginning and we will go over 
it again.” 

This was too much for the exalted lady. She 
rose, and all her attendants followed suit. 

“It is very interesting,” she said, “very interest- 
ing, I am sure, but I find it a little fatiguing.” 

And she retired. Then Von Biilow smiled, and 
the rehearsal proper began. 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. 


In the Eastern world, the prince to-day is what 
the European prince was two or three hundred 
years ago—an arrogant person who consults his 
own ease, and who thinks it lowers his dignity to 
be punctual. In Western countries, princes have 
become to such an extent the servants of the nation 
that they can hardly be said to have any personal 
freedom. ‘The difference betwéen Orient and 
Occident in this respect has been illustrated lately 
in the visit of the son of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
Nasrulla Khan by name, to England. This young 
prince has been magnificently entertained. 

The first virtue of a European prince is punctu- 
ality. He must be on hand at any public proceeding 
at the very moment when he is expected; but the 
Afghan prince holds himself subject to no such 


jaw. 
Nasrulla Khan was given a “breakfast” at 








London, and though the hour was late, the prince 
was not ready. e was, in fact, in bed. He was 
summoned, but refused to get up, and the “break- 
fast’”’ in his honor proceeded without him. 

more amusing circumstance was his late 
oppocssnee at the state dinner given him at the | 
India House. An officer of high rank was sent to 
Dorchester House, where the prince was staying, | 
to accompany him to the dinner. They started in | 
time, but on the way passed a Punch and Judy 
show. Nasrulla Khan was greatly interested in 
this, and insisted on getting out of the carriage to | 
watch it. 

The English officer respectfully protested, but 
the Afghan prince refused to move from in front of | 
the Punch and Judy show, where he remained | 
Sregquorers of an hour, keeping the British | 
royal family and distinguished public functionaries 
waiting all that time. 

When, at last, he arrived, he merely explained 
that he had stopped to see the show, deeming this 
quite sufficient. 

Another circumstance, due to his Oriental train- 
ing, is perhaps more to the prince’s credit. Arrivin 
ata ball which was given in his honor, he foun 
the costumes of the ladies so ee, according 
to his standard, that he steadfastly refused to 
remain in the ball-room. 


DISINTERESTED. 


It is said that the extraordinary influence which 
Agassiz exerted over men who had only a slight 
perception of the scope of his wonderful mental 
powers, was due as much to a universal belief in 
his disinterestedness as to his magnetic personality. 
Mr. E. P. Whipple once told an incident which 
illustrated this fact. 


On one occasion, when his museum was in need 
of money for a purely scientific purpose, he invited 
the members of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts to visit it, with the design of indu- 
cing them to vote the sum he required. After a 
short, persuasive address delivered in the hall of 
the museum, he led them over the building, point- 
ing out the great things that had been achieved, and 
the still greater things that were to follow if his 
plan was carried out. 

In os the stairs I happened to overhear 
two intelligent legislators, evidently farmers, who 
were considering the propriety of giving the pro- 
posed legislative aid. 

“IT don’t know much,” said one, “about the value 
of this museum as a means of education, but of one 
thing I am certain—that if we give Agassiz the 
money he wants, he will not make a dollar by it. 
That’s in his favor.” 

The appropriation was made a day or two after, 
though it was generally considered that no other 
man could have wrung the sum from the reluctant 
hands of that economical legislature. 


GLASS BRICKS AND GLASS CLOTH. 


In these days of paper boats and paper wheels, 
it is hardly surprising that bricks of glass should 
be employed. Such bricks, recently manufactured 
in Silesia for the walls and roofs of winter gardens 
and plant-houses, are made hollow, about one-third 
of the entire cubical content of each brick being 
occupied by a chamber filled with rarefied air. 


The purpose of this contrivance is to prevent the 
too rapid passage of heat between the interior and 
exterior of the wall, the enclosed air being a poor 
conductor of heat. 

The bricks are firmly united by cement, and thus 
the possibility of constructing a glass house with- 
out the eae of a skeleton of iron, as in the 
Crystal Palace of London, is proved. 

Glass cloth seems a far more difficult Poy | to 
make than glass bricks, = it was brought into 
practical use as long as half a century ago. Being 
spun into threads of exceeding fineness, glass can 
be woven like cotton or silk. One of the most 
common uses for glass cloth to-day is in the making 
of filters for laboratories. 

There is one advantage, at least, that we should 
enjoy if glass garments ever came into use, and 
that is that the great grease-spot evil would be 
abolished forever. 


HOSPITABLE. 


A peculiar epitaph is inscribed on a tombstone in 
the old churchyard of an Ohio town. General 
Wayne was at one time in command of the fort 
mentioned in the epitaph. 


Margaret, 
Wife of David Gregory, 
Died August 12, 1821, 
Aged 66 years. 


Here lies the woman, the first, save one 

That settled on the Miami, above Fort Hamilton; 
Her table was spread, and that of the best, 

And Anthony Wayne was often her guest. 





NO DUST. 


The disposition to see a pleasant side to every- 
thing is often commented upon as a most desirable 
possession; but it is possible to exaggerate and 
imagine a benefit which does not exist. 


A ap of tourists were detained at a hotel near 

a lake by a severe rain-storm. Finally it was 

decided to cross the lake, and one lady of the party 
to the plan cheerfully. 

“Oh, it will much better to take the boat even 

if it does rain,” she said, “and one thing, we sha’n’t 
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have any dust on the boat this morning.” 





The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- | 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 
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Notre Dame of Maryland. le 
College for Young Ladies and Preparatory School for | 
Girls. Regular and elective courses. Music and Art 
specialties. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre | 
me. ROLAND PARK, near Baltimore, Md. | 


TELEPHONES 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
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SPONGE (SREPON 


The Ideal Inter-Lining 

































for Dresses and the perfection of stiffening 
> demanded by the present popular styles 


* of dress. 
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" wa — Because it combines Lightness 
"4 Ideal and Stiffness — because it is un- 
crushable under severest tests, yet does 
not wear through the material of the 
dress. 
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— Because it meets all 
Ideal the demands of Dress- 
Making at home; by usin 
Sponge Crépon a ‘home-made’ 
dress may possess all the style 
of the latest costumes. 
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64 inches Wide. 
White, Slate, Cream and Fast Black. 
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Send for Free 
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Latest Style for a September Street Costu : ” Aare 4 ICL 
Other Styles illustrated in following issues of this paper. , ; 
SPONGE ‘CLOTH MFG. COMPANY, Makers, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


GILBERT MFG. COMPANY, 514, 516 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agents. 
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How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Pearline (,,."%%.,,) when they see 

a woman washing in the old-fashioned way with soap— 

rubbing the clothes to pieces, rubbing away her strength, 

wearing herself out over the washboard! To these 

Pearline women, fresh from easy washing, she seems to 
‘“wear a fool’s cap unawares.”’ 

Everything’s in favor of Pearline ("6 ¥ith’)—easier 

work, quicker work, better work, safety, economy. 

There’s not one thing against it. What's the use of 

washing inthe hardest way, when it costs more money? 
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SALMON - FISHING. 


By Andrew Lang. 


An Author tells of the Romance of Sport in British 
Streams. 

We “poor islanders,” 
as Mr. Howells calls us, 
know very little, except 
from Mark Twain, 
about the sports and 
pastimes of American 
boys in the country. 
Did Mr. Howells, for 
instance, ever acquire 
the experience of a half- 
volley to square leg, as 
it goes sweetly off the 
bat? 

Did he ever make a 
long running catch, his 
hand outstretched over 
the ropes, while the air 
rang with cheers? Does 
he know what the sen- 
sation of a clean hit 
drive from the tee is 
like? Finally, is he 
acquainted with the di- 
vine emotion electrically 
produced by the first 
long, steady draw of a salmon at the line when 
you lift the rod and learn, from the weight and 
the resistance and the singing reel, that you are 
‘into him?’ Life has assuredly no more joyous 
moment, yet from what I hear and read, American 
boys know nothing of all this, as a general rule. 

Tom Sawyer fishes with bait in the Mississippi, 
which I conjecture is a muddy stream, tenanted 
by catfish. One hears of trout, to be sure, in the 
Rocky Mountain streams and in others, and 
excellent trout they seem to be; but apparently 
trout rivers are not so common as with us, 
and salmon rivers are remote and attended by 
mosquitoes. 

It is different in the poor island, though even 
here there is little free and open salmon-fishing, 
where every one may cast his fly. 

But salmon rivers are abundant and of all sorts. 
There is in Hampshire the Test, a stream as 
pellucid as crystal, flowing through flat green 
meadows. The upper parts contain trout and 
grayling, a fish which is such a fool, and so 
cowardly when hooked, that he is rather a 
nuisance than otherwise. Still, he rises at a fly, 
and is in good condition in autumn and early 
winter. 

It is in the lower Test that the salmon come up 
from the sea—big fellows as bright as silver. 
Like salmon in general they are fished for with a 
long rod of, say, sixteen feet, and a brilliant 
bunch of feathers, called a fly by courtesy, and 
equipped with a hook. 

The salmon-fly is of all sizes, from three inches 
long for heavy water to half an inch for a low, 
clear stream. The combinations of colors are 
purely fanciful; now the fish will take a purple 
body with silver tinsel, now he prefers yellow 
bodies with gold; and there is usually a bit of 
golden pheasant feather in the wings. 

On a river like the Test you fish mainly from 
the meadow banks—smooth, grassy places, which 
seem unnatural to a Scotchman, accustomed to 
rocks, pine woods and heather. Thus saimon- 
fishing on the Test is comparatively tame. You 
run no risk of drowning, you are not obliged to 
throw a very long line, and in short, things are 
made easy for you. 

It is different when you go north to the Eden in 
Cumberland. This water may be from sixty to 
seventy yards wide. It flows deep and rapid, 
over rocks, under very high walls of bright red 
sandstone, covered in places with woods. You 
must either wade, in long india-rubber trousers, 
or be rowed in a boat. 

The wading is difficult and even dangerous, as 
the rocks suddenly go down into deep water. 
Large, slippery boulders are scattered about, and 
if the stream is thick and brown you cannot see 
where you are stepping. Men have been drowned 
in following a hooked salmon both in Eden and 
Tweed. 

When the stream is so large that a wader cannot 
reach the places where the fish lie, a boat is used; 
you are rowed out and anchored with a stone. 
Then you cast, increasing the amount of line out 
with every throw, till vou can cast no further. 
Then the anchor is lifted, you drop further down 
stream and begin again. 

There is much advantage in being able to throw 
along line. I was once with a friend in a boat on 
the Eden ; he was a tall man, but only a beginner. 
He fished as much of the water as he could cover, 
and then lent me his rod. I fished over the same 
cast again, being able to throw a longer line than 
he, and as I moved the top of the rod up and 
down to give liveliness to the fly, the line did not 








seem to come back with the upward lift. The 
more I raised the rod the more the top bent; it 
was a salmon that I had taken in this unassuming 
way. 

The great thing now is to keep the line taut, in 
case he moves upward toward you. In the same 
pool I have thought a fish was gone, .as all the 
line lay slack on the surface; but in winding up 
the line tightened again, for the fish had only run 
in toward me. But on the occasion I speak of, 
the fish only moved slowly and steadily upward, 
while I reeled in the line till he was quite close 
beneath us. 

We fanded, when suddenly he ran down and 
across the pool for some seventy yards, at a 
prodigious pace. If he is really large, you need 
not try to stop him by putting your finger on the 
line; it will simply burn a cut in your finger. I 
thought this fish would never stop, but at last he 
did stop and lay immovable. 

This is always disagreeable. When he sulks 
he is apt to rub the hook out of his mouth ona 
stone, or to twist it round a rock or in a sunken 
tree. Luckily this fish did neither, and after a 
few more darts he let himself be dragged to land, 
a salmon of twenty-seven pounds. 

This, I regret to have to say, is my biggest; 
but they are got up to forty and even fifty pounds. 

The very large ones are not 
so lively as fish from twelve 
to twenty pounds, which in 
spring when hooked are never 
still for a moment, but rush 
around and leap high out of 
water, very often disengaging 
the hook in the process. 

The chief thing to remem- 
ber when a salmon is hooked 
is to hold him hard, keep a 
firm strain on him, do not let 
the line get loose, check his 
runs when youcan. A begin- 
ner is generally afraid to hold 
him hard enough; the top of 
his rod is scarcely bent. Then 
the fish has too much of his 
own way, and in a rapid pool 
will rush down through the 
next stream, where he must 
be followed over rocks and 
under trees. 

Of course a strong fish will 
do this with any man; it is 
always best to keep abreast of 
him, to be as near him as pos- 
sible. When he gets far from 
you the line is drowned, and 
has no hold over him. 

Time is wasted in gentle 
treatment; every minute the 
fish is in the water gives him 
a better chance. So, though 
one should not try to lug him 
straight to land at once,— 
which is impossible, — one 
should try to get him out in 
the shortest time convenient. 

My first salmon was a small 
one of nine pounds, but I 
hooked him on a wretched, 
weak old trout-rod, and I am 
ashamed to say how long it 
was before we landed him. 
The fish of twenty-seven 
pounds was landed in a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

Almost .everything, in sal- 
mon-fishing, depends on know- 
ing where the fish lie and in 
casting over that spot. They 
prefer a bank or shoal, or the 
shelter of large stones, and though any fisher can 
tell a likely place, only knowledge of the river can 
detect the actual lairs. 

In some streams or pools they will lie far out. 
Mr. William Black and I know too well a place in 
a pool on his fishing, the Oykel in Sutherland, 
where there is always a salmon. Neither of us 
can reach it, it is so remote, and the bank behind 
the angler is high and heathery, and catches the 
hook as the line goes back. But our friend Hugh, 
the gillie, being well over six feet and muscular 
withal, can send his fly over the fatal spot and 
make certain of the salmon. 

To be sure, it is his business so to do, and he 
certainly cannot write novels as well as Mr. 
Black, while even I am Hugh’s master at golf. 
But it is natural to envy him. 

Salmon, again, sometimes lie almost at your 
feet, and you have to let the fly work round in the 
water till it nearly touches the bank. 

It is to be noticed that throwing a long line is of 
no use, unless the fly goes out straight, at a 
diagonal across the stream. If it drops in higher 
up the stream than the line it drifts down, a little 
dead mass which no fish will look at; it does not 
begin to fish till it is taut and straight from the 
rod-point. 

Then the strain of the water on it makes it 
quiver and shine like something alive, and then if 
a fish is there, and hungry, he will have it. 

The fly is not an imitation of anything in 
nature; it merely offers an appearance of glitter- 
ing life. Salmon have been known to rise at 
butterflies, bees, and the trout-fly called a March 
Brown, but the artificial salmon-fly is like none 
of these. 

It must not be imagined that salmon are always 
ready to feed; the odious contrary is the case. 








Nobody knows why they will take on one day 
and not on another. They certainly hate a bright 
sun, and like a gray sky with a rough wind. In 
the Eden, when the river is full of fish in August, 
you might as well angle in the kitchen garden. 
The early frosts are needed to give them an 
appetite. 

I never saw salmon so eager as on a very windy 
day, on Tweed, the river being high and brown. 
I had left all my flies far away, at home, except 
one, and another which I borrowed from a farm 
servant. I instantly hooked a good fish, which 
broke my line, and a second, which broke the 
borrowed fly. Then all was over, but an incurable 
grief remained. With proper flies I might have 
got half a dozen fish, and I never expect such a 
chance again. 

There are days which seem made for fishing, 
and yet nothing will rise. They ‘“‘come on,”’ too, 
at a moment’s notice, when you are weary of 
flogging the water in vain. 

A friend of mine, on Tweed, fished his best pool 
vainly, gave it an hour’s rest and fished it again, 
without getting a rise. He then went off toward 
another part of the water, but it occurred to him 
that this was his best pool. So he tried it again, 
and got four fish weighing sixty-four pounds. 

On a piece of open water near home, on the 
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Landing the Salmon. 


Ettrick, my brother was walking to a pool when 
he saw a weaver, on the other side, running to the 
same place. It was not dignified nor “‘sporting”’ 
to run, so my brother waited till the man had 
fished it blank, and then went over it and caught 
a good fish. 

Occasionally a salmon will rise when you are 
rolling up your line, or just lifting it for a new 
cast, or even when the line is dangling out of a 
boat at rest. Salmon rise in very different ways. 
Sometimes they break the water with a boil; you 
see a big head and tail, and the splendid silver of 
the fish's side. If you ‘‘strike,’’ or raise the rod- 
point before you feel anything, you generally 
miss him. 

You should do nothing till you feel him, and 
then let him knoW you are there. If he misses 
altogether, wait five minutes and then begin again 
a little higher up. That is an exciting moment 
when the fly just comes over the place where you 
know he is. Very often you see nothing, and 
only feel a slow “rug,” as the Scotch say. The 
line runs out a little, and you raise the point. 

Lately, as I was fishing, the tug came; now a 
foot of line or so ran out, but he was off. I went 
over him again, in very little hope, for he had 
tasted the hook. I fished the cast several times, 
to no purpose. Then making a last experiment, 
I felt the tug again, and this time the line ran out 
with a whirr, and I was “into him.” 

Sometimes a salmon when first hooked takes it 
very easily, not knowing what has happened. 
He comes slowly toward you; then the rod-point 
is bent lower and lower toward the water, and 
then the reel sings as he makes his first long rush, 
probably flinging himself out of the water with a 
flounce and looking enormously big. 

As a rule, when salmon are jumping all over 
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the river they do not take. 
occasional break in the water. 
means business. 

Once I caught a fish which had been jumping 
and frolicking all day. I borrowed a rod from a 
friend and cast up-stream, under the little bush 
where he disported himself: Out he jumped in 
air, and to my surprise the line tightened. 

I never saw a fish so excited. He ran across 
the Big Pool, and seemed as if he meant to get out 
on the opposite side. For a quarter of an hour he 
was everywhere. Then we dragged him out on 
the land, and found he had flicked the fly with his 
tail. It was fast in his tail-fin. 

Asa rule, however, a frolicking, jumping fish 
is only amusing himself. On some days they 
will make false rises at the fly, six or seven times 
running, but never take it. 

My own fishing has been rich in blank days, 
and in broken gut, through carelessness. The 
tackle should always be heedfully examined. 

I have never had first-class sport. A dozen fish 
to a rod, ina day on Tweed or Dee, is not very 
uncommon. But my lines have been cast in 
sulky Naver or sullen Eden,—the fish are not 
greedy there,— or in little western waters, where 
the salmon hurry from the sea to the loch, and do 
not stop long in pools or streams. They move 
very rapidly, and with a flood 
may go past your waters to 
places further up. 

The spring fishing is best, 
but you must reckon on snow 
and frost, and with frost the 
river falls so low that angling 
is impossible. A river, alas, 
is usually either a roaring wel- 
ter of muddy water, or so 
shallow and thin that angling 
is out of the question. Rain 
is what we need, but we may 
have far too much of it. In 
short, there goes a great deal 
of luck to salmon-fishing; the 
weather is all important, and 
salmon are capricious beyond 
any reckoning. 

But given a gray, genial day 
with a wind, in March or 
April, or a blustering day, 
fresh and chill, in October, 
given water enough and not 
too much, and the chances 
are that you succeed by roar- 
ing Awe, rushing like a wild 
horse to the sea, or by crystal 
Test; or sluggish Thurso or 
beautiful brown Shin, leaping 
from its lake; or by majestic 
Tweed, below the purple hills 
of Yair. 

Whatever else you lack, 
beautiful scenes you do not 
lack, though I own that one 
admires them most when there 
are fish in the basket. 

Such are the pleasures and 
disappointments of salmon- 
fishing. Nobody who has 
once felt the rod bound in his 
hands beneath the strain of an 
eager fish is likely to think any 
other sport more enchanting, 
though we return with pleasure 
from the wild hills and hurry- 
ing Highland rivers and heavy 
rod, to the light wand and 
delicate art and less laborious 
days of the trout-fisher. 

For it is to be noted that sal- 
mon-fishing, with a ponderous 
rod, in heavy wading trousers, in deep and 
dangerous streams, is not a slack and indolent 
diversion, but requires muscle and temper beyond 
the amount which nature has bestowed on some 
of the human race. Indeed, to be honest, I could 
almost sooner watch a good angler than endure 
all the toil for my own portion. 

The keeper or the gillie gets a good deal of 
sport when I am out with him, and repays me by 
the exhibition of his art and the charms of his 
conversation. A Highland gillie is usually the 
best of company, and often full of ancient legends, 
while the Borderer is sympathetic, keen and 
sagacious. I wish literary men and the learned 
generally were as good comrades as Hugh or 
Angus, Tam or Sandy! 


* 
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LIFE THAT SLEEPS. 


Some highly interesting experiments which have 
recently been made in Germany show an astonish- 
ing vitality in seeds. 

They show that vegetable seeds that have lain 
dormant in the soil for as much as half a century, 
or even a century or longer, may yet, even after 
so long a lapse of time, retain their vitality and 
their ability to sprout and produce healthy plants. 

Dr. A. Peter has succeeded in growing plants 
from seeds that included a great number of species 
which he dug from the soil of woodlands where, 
on account of the deep shade of the trees, no ves- 
tige of surface vegetation had appeared for many 
years. 

Some of his seeds, which proved to be still living, 
came from the soil of a forest more than a hun- 
dred years old, which covered the site of villages 
and corn-fields that were abandoned several 
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centuries ago; and these seeds represented several 
varieties of weeds that are known to be the 
product of cultivation in corn-fields. 
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IN PECK’S CLEARING. 


Why the new House was not finished.—Eben’s Promise 
and Becky's Deception. 

“O Eben, you haven’t done it again?’’ said 
Rebecca. ‘O Eben, tell me you haven’t!’’ she 
repeated, suddenly seizing his chin between her 
palms and forcing it toward her. 

Eben Peck made no resistance, though his good- 
natured face was creased and twisted grotesquely 
in his wife’s tense grasp. 

“Sho, sho, Becky! Don’t you kick over the 
traces now. Just keep kind of cool, if ‘tis July. 
S‘posing I have done it again? “Tisn’t anything 
to get pestered over—it’s going to do the job this 
time, and don’t you forget it, either!"’ 

His voice had a soothing undertone, such as it 
might have had if he had been seeking to calm a 
nervous horse. Rebecca's hands fell. The hope 
faded from her face. She went across to the 
stove and lifted the lid of the teakettle. 

Eben watched her uneasily, without moving. 
From the bedroom issued a fretful wailing. 

**Is the young one ailing over and above to-day, 
Becky ?”’ asked Eben, glad of a new topic. 

“Yes.” 

‘It’s so terribly hot, that’s what’s the matter— 
poor little young one!” 

Forced to stoop by the very low doorway, he 
went into the tiny bedroom, his clumsy boots 
jarring the frail little house. 

Rebecca stirred the beans in a stew-pan on the 
stove with monotonous, noisy strokes of the 
spoon. The wailing stopped, and she could hear 
Eben's low crooning. 

“Oh, yes, it’s the terrible heat,’’ she said, in a 
fierce whisper. ‘That's the matter! The child 
hasn't drawn a long breath since this spell set in, 
and isn't likely to, either, till it sets out. It's 
stifling in that bedroom, for all it’s on the shady 
side.” 

“Come, Eben,” she called, “‘your supper’s 
ready. You'd better eat it before it dries all up.” 
“Aren't you going to eat anything, Becky ?” 

“No, I'm not. I can't relish victuals while the 
baby’s taking on. I'll go and sit with her while 
you eat.” 

The little two-roomed shanty, set in the middle 
of a wide clearing of multitudinous stumps, was 
without a tree or bush to give it protection from 
the July sun. A certain air of temporariness 
about it was belied by its weather-stained shingles 
and boards. A flat, dreary expanse of pasture 
and woodland stretched out on all sides. 

Eben Peck, having supped, came to the door 
wiping his lips with his shirt-sleeve. ‘I'm going 
over to the Forks to see Pete Claxton about the 
haying,” he called over his shoulder to Rebecca. 

His wide, flapping hat, set well back upon his 
head, revealed a good-humored, irresolute face. 
The eyes were pleasant enough, and the brown, 
untrimmed beard was fine and soft as a baby’s 
hair. He went round to the lean-to and led outa 
beautiful, glossy-coated mare. 

“Sho, Brown Betty, so you don't hanker after 
any more galloping to-night ?’’ he said, patting 
her smooth flank. “I guess it won't hurt you 
any, my girl.” 

Rebecca had come to the door with the fretting 
child, who stretched tiny hands of welcome toward 
the mare, and uttered inarticulate cries of delight. 
Eben looked up, and a stranger, catching the 
expression of affection in his eyes as they rested 
upon the child and then wandered back to the 
beautiful beast, would have said he loved them 
both alike. He brought the mare closer and let 
the baby pat her nose with soft, unsteady touches. 

“*Eben,”’ Rebecca said, softly, “aren’t you 
going to promise me this time? Aren't you, 
Eben ?” 

The man’s face clouded, and he shrugged his 
broad shoulders impatiently. The baby's hand 
left the horse’s nose and tugged at his beard. 

“Well, Becky, I reckon I've got to promise, or 
there won't be any peace in living and breathing.” 
There was a little hesitation, then, “Well, I will 
promise you, Becky, seeing that there's no other 
way to pacify you. I'll promise —"’ 

“Wait a minute, Eben. You say, ‘I hereby 
solemnly promise that if this ticket does not draw 
a prize, it is the last lottery ticket I shall ever 
buy!’ Say it, Eben!"’ 

Her eyes shone with feverish impatience, as 
Eben repeated her words rather sullenly. ‘The 
last lottery ticket I shall ever buy '"’ he concluded, 
in a loud voice. 

***So—help—me—God.’ Say that, Eben. Say 
it real solemnly.”” . 

“‘So—help—me—God,”’ Eben repeated mechan- 
ically. ‘There, Becky, I’ve done it, and there's 
an end to it! Now stop bothering me, will you ?”* 

But his voice was not unkind, and there was an 
underlying current of relief that he had pledged 
himself. Yet he put on a proviso: 

“But don’t count on it too mueh, Becky. I 
never told you I'd promise if the number draws 
something—and it’s going to this time! Come, 
Brown Betty, we're off.’’ He vaulted to her 
back and patted her sleek neck as a signal for 
Starting. 

Rebecca made a step forward. 
said, with a quaver in her voice. 





‘*Eben,”” she 








“Well, what next, Becky ?” 
“Eben, I—I kind of wish you'd kiss me—or the | 





baby. It would somehow seal the promise. You 
can kiss her if you'd rather.”” She held up the 
child. 

Eben Peck leaned down and kissed Rebecca's 
thin cheek with a certain awkwardness. Then 
Brown Betty sped away toward the Forks and 
the reddened west. Rebecca took the child inside 
and set it on the kitchen floor. 

A breath of cool air came in through the open 
door, and a broad shaft of light from the setting 
sun tinged ruddily the little straw-colored head. 
Rebecca watched the play of light amongst the 
baby’s thin wisps of hair, with the birth of new 
courage and hope in her own faded face. 

*Let’s us go over to the new house, honey, and 
water the flowers—you and I. Won't that be 
fine? Mamma Becky’ll give you a cake to eat on 
the way.” 

The little sunbonnet and the big one were tied 
on, and the promised cooky tucked into the small, 
moist fist. 

“Now I'm Brown Betty,’ said Rebecca, “and 
you're trotting off to ride just like a grown-up 
little lady in a beautiful silk gown. Here we go!” 





Brown Betty 


The baby shrieked with pleasure as 
Rebecca galloped off with jerky, unaccus- 
tomed strides. She was not much used to 
such play, and there was a conscious effort 
and awkwardness in it, but the child ac- 
cepted it with wild applause. 

Rebecca was not a young mother. She 
had been a little older than Eben when 
they had married, nine or ten years before, 
and Eben had not been over-young. Since 
then she had aged far faster than her care- 
less, light-hearted husband. 

The little one who had come to her too 
late for the first, fresh love that wakens in 
the young mother’s soul was given the best 
she had for it. She loved it tenderly, 
wholly, but with a certain fearful worship 
that sometimes appalled her. She felt 
awkward and, as it were, unacquainted. 

“I don’t know just what to do with it,”’ she 
would think, clumsily stroking the little face and 
limbs. ‘I'd ought to have been its grandmother, 
only then I reckon I'd have known more.” 

A narrow path wound through the stumps, 
between the corn-rows in the garden beyond and 
round a clump of trees, where itended. It wasa 
strange sight that greeted the mother and baby as 
they rounded the bit of woodland. 

In the middle of this clearing stood a preten- 
tious little structure, not more than half-built. 
But for the gray, weathered shingles that covered 
half its roof, and a general look of long acquaint- 
ance with the sun and wind, a stranger might 
have supposed it begun within two months. 

The framework was all in place, and one could 
see the promise of a bay window on the south 
side, and of tiny porches about the outside doors. 
There was no litter of boards and chips, usual 
about a new building. There were no unsightly 
mounds or ditches, no chip-strewn spaces or 
discarded shingles lying about. Everything of 
this sort had been neatly cleared and arranged 
and smoothed. 

Some bushes and common shrubs had been set 
out, and coaxed and watered into luxuriant 
growth. Little flower-beds dotted the rough turf, 
and gave an odd color and beauty to the whole. 
Poppies and hollyhocks, sweet peas and brilliant 
peonies vied with each other in thrifty rivalry. 

Mother and child stood at the end of the patha 
long time. Rebecca's face was very wistful, as 
she looked at the little unfinished house and its 
environment of bright blossoms. Every day for 
many summers she had come to tend the flowers, 
or had stood looking, as she stood to-night, 
always with the same unspoken bitterness in her 
heart and the same eager longing and pain. The 
lines of patient disappointment in her face told the 
sorry story of the half-finished home, so cared 
for, loved and tended. 

“O baby, don’t it look nice over here?’’ she 
said aloud. ‘It looks so kind of tidy and elegant. 
It’s going to be a dreadfully nice house, baby. I 
guess I’ll keep the geraniums on the lowest shelf 
in the bay window, and the cactus right in the 
middle of them. But I'll leave room enough to 
sit in, and you can sit beside me on that little 
cricket that I'm saving nice for you, baby. I'm 
going to cover it with a piece of my old red shawl 
—kind of matching the red geraniums, you know. 
We'll be sitting there in the bay window some 
afternoon, and father, he'll be coming in and 
saying, ‘Sho, now, aint this nice and comfort- 
able!’” 

The sun had long set, and it was growing cool. 
Rebecca shivered, drew the child up on her knees 
and sheltered it with her arms. 

“This is just the spot I used to sit in, honey, 











before you came. I came over here every day 
and sat looking at the new house, and nobody but 
the good Lord knows how I was wishing that you 
could come in the new house! O baby, baby, I 
used to count on it so! I couldn’t seem to give it 
up—till I had to!” 

Rebecca's eyes filled with sudden tears of self- 
pity. Then in the distance sounded the rhythmic 
trampling of a horse's feet. 

“I guess you and I had better go along home, 
baby—there comes father,’’ she said, stumbling 
stiffly to her feet. 

Nothing was said about Eben’s promise that 
night, or for many nights and days to come. 
Rebecca, true to her word, never mentioned the 
dreaded lottery tickets, even to her constant 
confidant, the child. 

It was very warm that July, and August, too, 
was half over before any respite came from the 
terrible, breathless days. The little one pined 
and grew weak and thin. All the mother’s efforts 
to bring the old, merry laugh to her little face 
were unavailing. She lay still, gasping for 
breath and moaning fretfully from morning to 
night. Rebecca fought back 
the fierce dread in her heart, 
and prayed for cooler days. 

Eben failed, perhaps, to 
notice how weak the baby 
was growing. He was away 
from home a good deal, but 
Rebecca knew, with a sink- 
ing courage, that he was not 
at work. She knew that he 
was living in the old hope of 
“striking it rich’’ with his 
last lottery ticket. There 
was no money in the little 
two-roomed shanty those 
long, hot weeks, and the sick 
child lacked many comforts 





“I've got something to say to you.” 


that Rebecca coveted for her bitterly. One 
especially sultry day Eben came home rather 
early. Rebecca's nerves and strength were 
almost exhausted in watching over the tiny 
sufferer, and it seemed to her she must get away 
for a little while or fail entirely. 

IT guess I'll go down to the store, Eben, and 
get something for the baby—something she’s got 
to have. Haven't you just a little money, 
Eben ?” 

*“‘No--not a red cent!” 

“Then I'll get trusted,’’ Rebecca said, firmly. 


She mounted Brown Betty’s smooth back and | 
rode slowly away. An hour or two after, when | 
she came back, there was a strange look in her | 


tired face. She had several bundles of medicines 
and little luxuries for the child. 

“I kept on to the doctor's,” she explained. 
‘He was at home, and gave me some medicine for 
the baby. He says she’s got to have nourishing 
things and fruit, so I stopped coming home and 
got these things in the papers.” 

Eben did not ask her how the doctor was to be 
paid, or the debts at the store. He had been 
sitting beside the child, and was looking frightened 
and pale, while Rebecca, under the spell of some 


covert excitement, moved nervously about the | 


stuffy little rooms. 

“TI wish you'd go over and water the flowers, 
Eben,”’ she said, as she came back from one of 
her restless trips to look at the sleeping baby. 
When her husband had gone out she seemed to 
breathe more freely. 

“IT can't bear to look at him and know I’m 
deceiving,’’ she muttered. ‘I’m not used to 
deceiving, and it’s dreadfully hard work. O Lord, 
tell me I haven’t done wrong! I did it for the 
best, good Lord—I thought I'd ought to.” 

The medicine and new food seemed to help the 
child at first, but after a few days it sank back 
into the former weakness. So weeks went by, 


and the blessed coolness crept into the scorched 
air; but it came too late for the wasted little figure | 


on the bed in the tiny box of a bedroom. 

Eben staid at home nearly all the time now, and 
hovered miserably over the child. The light had 
faded from his eyes, and left them full of a dumb 
sorrow. When he was not watching the baby 
and playing gently with the small, frail fingers, 
he sat on the low doorstep and brooded gloomily 
on the lottery ticket that had failed to make his 
fortune. 

Rebecca was used to these fits of depression; 
there had been so many of them since the fatal 
first time when he had invested his small gains 
‘just for fun.”” Unfortunately the first few trials 
had been attended with some meagre success—just 
enough to tempt him further. So it had gone on 
from bad to worse, swallowing up the ill-spared 
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money as it came, and leaving the new house 
waiting for the riches that never came. 

Now the woman watched Eben with the same 
queer look that had been on her face when she 
drove back from the Forks. Once in a while she 
went up to him and rested her roughened hand 
lightly on his shoulder, peering wistfully down 
into his face. But she never said the words that 
seemed to be trembling on her lips. They talked 
very little to each other in those days. 

There came at last a day when they both knew 
that the baby was fast slipping out of their reach. 
| It was but a question of hours, and they sat all 
flay long watching for the end. 

Toward nightfall Eben went away for an hour; 
| when he returned he put some money into 
| Rebecca's hand and sat down again to watch the 
little pallid face. Even in her anguish, Rebecca's 
| heart was heavy with new mistrust. She had 
trusted Eben’s promise, but now for a little time 
| She lost her faith. Even the relief of the money 
| failed to comfort her, and she would not let 
herself look at Eben's solemn face. 

When the child was dead she went in sudden 
penitence and tenderness and laid her head in his 
lap. He rubbed her hair gently with his big 
hands. 

“Eben!” she whispered. 

“Yes, Becky.” 
| ‘I wish—I wish we could bury her from the 
| new house—just you and she and I.” 
| The man gave a quick shudder of remorse. 
| ‘It aint ready, Becky, girl.” 
| Yes, I know, Eben, but we can fix up a little 
| place ; and there are the flowers, you know. I 
wish we could, Eben!" 

He went abruptly away, and she found him a 
little while afterward, crying bitterly. 

“Don’t, Eben—don't!"" she whispered. 

“Yes, Becky,’* he sobbed, ‘‘we’ll kind of fix the 

place up, and try and hide the bare spots.” 

‘We'll cover them over with the 
flowers, Eben,"’ she cried eagerly. 
“There's lots of flowers.”” 

She sent him away to the village 
for the tiny coffin, putting the 
money silently into his pocket. 
Afterward, when she thought about 
it, she remembered that he did not 
ride, and how bent and old he had 
looked, walking away among the 
stumps. She crept out to the 
lean-to and called the mare softly. 
Brown Betty was gone. Rebecca 
drew a swift breath of relief. 

“Poor Eben—and I didn't trust 
him!” she thought. ‘He's sold 
her, and that’s the money—and I 
didn't trust him! O good Lord, 
_ I'm the one that’s not to be trusted! 
| I'm the one that’s deceiving him!" 
| She grieved for the beautiful horse, and longed 
| to lay her cheek on the glossy neck the little one 

had liked so much to pat. And Eben had 

| thought so much of Brown Betty! Many and 
| many a time Rebecca had heard him saying to 
| her while he polished her shapely sides, “You 
}and I are spliced for life, my beauty. Nothing 
| will ever part us this side of six feet of sod.” 
And now such a tiny length of sod was coming in 
between them ! 

Rebecca went back to the little kitchen and 
waited for Eben. He came home very late, with 
the bit of box on his shoulder, and together they 
put the baby into it, and straightened out the 
| little limbs and drew a white sheet over them. 














All the next day they worked in the new house, 
getting the little funeral spot ready. Just at 
| sunset, when the air was full of tremulous red 

light, they went down the narrow path between 
the stumps and the corn-rows with the baby in 
| their arms. Rebecca's face was tearless and 
white. 

‘Wait, Eben,"’ she whispered, when they came 
|} to the spot where she and the child had sat so 
often at the end of the path. ‘Put it down right 
here. I've got something to say to you. I can’t 
go into the new house with her till I've said it.” 

The crickets chirped; the tittle birds in a nest 
over their heads twittered sleepily, as Eben 
awaited his wife’s word. 

“I’ve been deceiving you, Eben; do you hear? 
I’ve been deceiving you!’’ Rebecca cried. 

“Yes, Becky.” 

‘I did it on purpose. I thought I'd ought to. 
I kept asking the good Lord to make it right, but 
even the Lord can't make right out of wrong.” 

“No, Becky.” 

“I kept back the letter and the money the ticket 
drew—that’s what I did, Eben. 1 wanted you 
should think there wasn’t any money, so that 
you'd keep the promise. I tell you I kept it back, 
and I've been deceiving you ever since! It’s been 
dreadfully hard work, Eben,—dreadfully hard,— 
and the good Lord nor I couldn't make it right, 
neither of us!” 

Rebecca threw herself in the grass by the baby’s 
coffin; but Eben lifted her up and kissed her. 
The solemnity of sorrow and a gracious prophecy 
of the future blent in the kiss. 

“Sho, Becky !’’ Eben said, with slow tenderness, 
“did you think I'd care about such a little thing 
as that? And now I promise you again—the 
little one is listening now."’ He raised his eyes to 
heaven. 

Then he lifted the little pine box and carried it 
up into the old “new house,’’ and set it down 
among Rebecca's flowers. 





ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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FARMER BROWN AND JUSTICE. 


(An old story in a new dress.) ‘ 


Good farmer Brown in yore long past 
His lot beside a stream had cast. 

nd much good cash had he laid down 
By selling chickens in the town ; 

rime, plump and tender were they all, 
And brought him prices never small. 


But sad to tell, there sometimes came 
Wild floods that well deserved the name; 
They carried off full ape A a@ coop, 

And thus curtailed his aeeee soup. 


So wild and high the waters ran, 

He found himself a chickless man. 
Angry at this was Brown indeed, 

And sought a lawyer with all speed. 

“T want to sue the state,” said he. 

Then danced the lawyer’s eyes with glee, 
And, writing down the farmer’s name, 
He said, “Well, sir, let’s hear your claim.” 
With burning cheeks the farmer told 

His losses from the waters cold, 
Concluding, with an angry brow, 
“Justice is what I’m after now.” 
“Justice!” the lawyer said in scorn, 
“She died my friend, ere you were born. 
You say the water took your chicks ; 
Well, rivers often play those tricks.” 


“But come,” continued farmer Brown, 
While Sooper grew his wrathful frown, 
“You must, I say,a won | provide 
That I may be indemnified ; 

mebody, now, I’m bound to sue, 
To get again what is my due.” 
The lawyer smiled, and said, “Oh well, 
Put up a fifty and I'll tell 


The good man paid the fifty down, 

For fair and square was farmer Brown. 
Then said the lawyer, with a smile, 
“My rule beats Justice by a mile,” 
And, with a wink that rivalled Puck’s, 


He softly said, “My friend, raise ducks !” 
Original. CLARA J. DENTON. 


———_<9—— 
A TIMELY CHEER. 


In one of the intercollegiate games of football 
last year, the visiting team was from a Western 
college, which we will here call Pauls. 

They went upon the field with a gloomy pre- 
monition of failure. They had travelled a long 
distance, playing two hotly contested games on 
the way, and felt the need of rest. Two of their 
best players were ill, and the substitutes who 
filled their places had not the confidence of the 
team, and unfortunately knew it. 

Owing, too, to the distance from home, they 
were accompanied by but a half-dozen men from 
their college, who also were despondent and 
croaked disaster. The field was new to them, 
while their opponents were familiar with every 
inch of the ground. A vast concourse encircled 
it and greeted the strangers with a civil but 
feeble clapping of hands, while the appearance 
of the home college team called forth thunders of 
applause. 

“When I looked round upon that mass of 
faces,”’ said Scott, one of the substitutes, after- 
ward, ‘I felt as if I had not a friend among them. 
My own men did not trust me. I did not trust 
myself. Half of the game was played, and Pauls 
had not scored a point. The ball cametome. It 
seemed as if my brain was water, and my legs 
wisps of straw. Snddenly I heard a roar of 
applause : 

* ‘Scott! Scott!!’ 

“It was only four old Pauls men in the crowd, 
but they made noise enough for a whole college. 
The blood rushed through me. Somebody was 
backing me! I madeatouchdown. Every Pauls 
man pulled himself together at that shout. Con- 
trary to all expectation, we won the game. It was 
that one shout that did it.”’ 

“I never should have reached success,’’ Lord 
Beaconsfield once wrote, ‘‘had it not been for one 
woman who, in the darkest hour, believed I could 
win, and cheered me on.” 

Around us on every side are struggling souls 
in danger of surrender to unhallowed influences. 
They jostle us in the street, in our counting-rooms 
and workshops, in our parlors and kitchens. It 
is more than kindness to speak the strengthening 
word—when it is needed—it is obedience to one of 
the oldest mandates of Heaven. ‘Strengthen ye 
the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. 


Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong.” 


* 
> 





OPPORTUNITIES. 


In one of the old Greek cities there stood, long 
ago, a statue. Every trace of it has vanished 
now, as ie the case with most of those old master- 
pieces of genius, but there is still in existence an 
epigram which gives us an excellent description 
of it, and as we read the words we can surely 
discover the lesson which those wise old Greeks 
meant that the statue should teach to every passer- 
by. 

The epigram is in the form of a conversation 
between a traveller and the statue. 

‘What is thy name, O statue ?”’ 

“I am called Opportunity.” 

“Who made thee ?”’ 

“Lysippus.” 

“Why art thou standing on thy toes ?” 

“To show that I stay but for a moment.” 

‘‘Why hast thou wings on thy feet ?” 

“To show how quickly I pass by.” > 

“But why is thy hair so long on thy forehead ?” 





“That men may seize me when they meet 
me.” ‘ 

“‘Why then is thy head so bald behind ?” 

“To show that when I have once passed, I 
cannot be caught.” 

We do not see statues standing on the highways 
to remind us of our opportunities for doing good 
and being of service to others, but we know that 
they come tous. They are ours but for a moment. 
If we let them pass, they are gone forever. 


* 
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GRANT AS PETTY CLERK. 


It seems impossible in the light of events to 
think of General Grant as beginning his career in 
the Civil War—a man spurned by four States, and 
sitting in the corridor of the State House at Spring- 
field, a picture of despair, while gayly-uniformed 
volunteer officers superciliously passed him by. 
Mr. Edwards, in McClure’s Magazine, tells of this 
darkest and most humiliating period of Grant’s 
history. An acquaintance recognized the aspirant 
for military activity, and asked him what he was 
doing there. 

“Well, I am trying to get my letter of introduc. 
tion before Governor Yates, and I have been 
waiting so long that I don’t know that it will be of 
any use. However, I am going to stay here until 
the building closes,” replied Grant, with dogged 
despondence. 

At last, after everybody else had been attended 
to, his interview with the governor came. 


When at last, writes Mr. Edwards, Grant went 
into the governor’s room, the governor, casting a 
quick glance at him, and perceiving that he was 
coarsely dressed and shy of manner, decided to 
make the interview a short one. So he said: 

“Ah, you are Captain Grant? What can I do for 

ou?” 

Grant briefly asked for a commission, and referred 
to his experienceas an officer in the + army. 
The governor, not wishing to give him what he 
asked for, curtly sent him to the adjutant-general. 

“Well,” said that worthy, “I don’t know that 
there is anything you can do to — us. Weare 
pretty well organized. But,” he added, “hold on; 
you must know how to rule blanks for the making 
out of such reports as we make up. You certainly 
learned how to do that when you were in the 


army.” 

“Oh, es,” replied Captain Grant; “I know how 
those blanks should be ruled.” 

“Well, you see,” continued the adjutant-general, 
“we are short of these blanks. The department at 
Washington cannot forward us the printed blanks 
as fast as we need, the demand is so t. I think 
I’ll set you to work ruling blanks. You may come 
around to-morrow.” 

Captain Grant came, according to appointment, 
and paper, ink and pen were given to him. But he 
was not permi to have a desk in the room 
where most of the clerks of the adjutant-general 
worked. That was a room well carpeted, a room 
with handsome desks, and other convenient and 
comfortable furniture. 

Just outside of it was a little anteroom, where the 
floor was bare, and the only furniture was a plain 
table and a hard-bottomed chair. There they put 
= Grant, and set him to work ruling blanks; 
and thus, in that humblegt of clerical work, he who 
was a few years later to command all its armies. 
and finally to rule the nation, began his formal 
service in the war. 


To the fact that Grant controlled his humiliation 
and despair, and went on with his work until he 
was called upon to drill a regiment of troops, was 
due his quent appoint t as colonel of the 
2ist regiment, the same he mustered at Mattoon. 
His rise to greatness began when he refused to 
sulk, but accepted menial duty as an opportunity 
to be made the most of. If he had refused to rule 
blanks, the chances are that he would never have 
had the fortune to rule anything else. 





* 
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DANGEROUS BAKING-POWDER. 


Mr. Jebb, an Englishman, who was spending a 
winter in the Rocky Mountains in connection with 
the care of some mining property, was obliged to 
pass the night in the ruins of a log cabin. It was 
storming violently, and only two walls of the cabin 
were standing, so that the prospects of a comforta- 
ble night were not of the best. His first business 
was to clear out the snow with the help of an old 
shovel found in one corner. Behind the shovel 
was a flour-sack, and on examination it proved to 
be half full of damp flour—a moldy blessing, for 
which the traveller was very thankful, as he had 
but one sandwich left in his pocket. 


He had scraped away the snow and made a fire, 
and was proceeding to fill the chinks in the logs at 
his back with pine-boughs, when, half-hidden by a 
broken rafter, he caught sight of a tin of baking- 
powder! He began to think of his nursery days, 
and the extraordinary luck of the Swiss Family 
Robinson. 

He had found a house, ruined, a shovel, worn-out, 
a sack of flour, damaged, and now a tin of baking- 
powder. He had the cup of his flask, in which at 
a pinch water could heated; and carefully 
treasured in an inside pocket was a small screw of 
tea. 

As soon as there was a good fire going, he began 
to cook his supper: first course, a flapjack baked 
on the shovel; second course, half a sandwich, 
with tepid tea—tepid because the metal cup grew 
so hot over the fire that it was impossible to drink 
its contents warm. 

He made the Sauteak by mixing snow with the 
flour, and then giving it a plentiful shake of the 

owder to make it rise. But rise it wouldn’t. It 

urned into a brown, sodden mass, and its taste 
was so bitter and disagreeable that after one 
mouthful the disappointed cook put it aside, to be 
eaten the next day if he were on the verge of 
starvation. 

He ate the whole of the sandwich, drank his tea, 
and then lit his pipe, determined to be as com. 
fortable as circumstances would allow. But there 
seemed to be something very sore. Within an 
hour he was suffering intense pain; then he became 
violently sick, and throughout that long, dreary 
night he experienced all the joys of a Cook excur. 
sionist crossing the Channel for the first time. 

In the morning he was still ill and thoroughly 
weak. He had no breakfast, and could not have 
eaten it if he had had one. And there were four 
hours of hard climbing before him. To add to his 
troubles the storm was still furious. It was doubt- 
ful whether he had strength enough to reach the 
top of the range. His only chance, however, was 
to try; and he started, —— to rest every few 
minutes, and each time pushing on again for a 
shorter stage. 

As he mounted, it grew colder and colder. At 
the timber-line he left his snow-shoes. Above him 
was a climb over bare rock and ice, where they 
would be worse than useless. By the time he was 
half-way up, he began literally to freeze. Then 
came a feeling of intense drowsiness, the longing to 
sleep, which, once given way to, means never more 





awaking. Again and again he gave himself heavy 
blows in the face. At all events, he must keep 
a 


wake. 

The hardest time of all was when he got near the 
top of the range and was crossing a sheet of ice 
filling a meng 7 gully, probably five feet wide. He 
was carving his way, step by step, with a little axe 
he always carried in his belt, when down swept a 

st which seemed as if it must tear him from his 

oothold and dash him to the bottom of the 
recipice. He drove the axe-head into the ice and 
eld on, while the wind pinned him down. 

He began to count, and got as far as ove hundred 
and fifty, thinking meanwhile that unless the blast 
held up he should be gone before he got to two 
hundred. But the wind fell, and he struggled on, 
though by this time he was quite dazed. 

At last, looming through the drifting snow, the 
end gable of the mine-house came into view. It 
Was not more than twenty yards distant, but it 
seemed a mile to the exhausted man, who crawled 
along till he pitched heavily into the porch. 

When he was thawed out and told his story, some 
of the men remembered that “two chaps from 
Denver” had stayed in the old cabin the autumn 
before. They were preserving “skins and such 
like,” and said something about having mislaid a 
tin of strychnine for isoning wolves. That 
explained why the flapjacks would not rise, and 
why the man who tasted of them had so sick a night 
afterward. 


+ 


THE WITCH WIFE’S CHARMS. 





As I came down the budding lane, 
7 The birds a-singing free. 
There came along an old Witch-wife, 
And shrilly called to me. 
“Oh, buy a charm, — maid!” she said, 
“Oh buy a charm of me, 
To chain Soy swoatheart to thy side 
Though he is on the sea.” 
“I will not do it, dame,” I said, 
“If false at heart he be, 
‘d rather have a charm to keep 
His face afar from me!” 
“Oh, buy a charm, young maid!” she said, 
“Oh buy a charm of me, 
To break the curse of foes of thine 
Who might work ill to thee.” 
“T will not do it, dame,” I said, 
“If foul of heart they be, 
A deeper curse is laid on the 
Than aught they lay on me.” 
“Oh, buy a ghaem, youn maid!” she said, 
“A potent charm of me, 
To bind the strong heart of thy friend 
In love and loyalty.” 
“I will not do it, dame!” I laughed, 
“The charm could never be 
Could make or break the chain that binds 
My friend’s strong heart to me!” 


Original. MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE. 
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TOMBSTONE RHYMES. 


It is common to say that makers of gravestones 
have little regard for the truth; “monumental 
liars,” they are sometimes called. But though the 
good side of the departed is generally—and prop. 
erly —emphasized, there are many instances_in 
which a spirit of frankness seems to have possessed 
the village poets, whose services are so much in 
demand on mortuary occasions. 


Ina Vermont cemetery, according to an exchange, 
one may read the te espe | ootaee which cer- 
tainly does not err on the side of flattery: 


Here lies in silent clay 
Young, 
Who, on the 2ist of May, 
Began to hold her tongue. 


And here is a quartrain, never before in print, of 
a curiously similar import: 


Here lies the body of Hannah Thurber 
Once she talked, and none could curb her; 
Three husbands had she, all are dead, 
They died of earache, so ’tis said. 


In the same rural cemetery where this last out- 
spoken epitaph is found, visitors sometimes pause 
to smile at the ingenuous grief of a widower whose 
change of m in the concluding couplet was 
perhaps quite unintentional: 


In memory of Susan Glover, 
My wife most true and kind; 

Though I should marry ten times over, 
Her like I shall not find. 


Grammatical correctness is perhaps too much to 
ask of the unprofessional muse. Metre and rhyme 
are hard taskmasters, and while a man is intent 
upon minding them, he is almost to be pardoned 
for using a little too much of that very convenient 
article known as poetic license. Ina case like the 
following, therefore, we may praise the smoothness 
of the verse rather than laugh at the ruggedness of 
the grammatical construction : 


Pause, good friend, and drop a tear, 
The i of John tt is here. 
Think of the day when you will 
Under the sod as deep as me. 


The amateur poet is troubled not only by the 
trammcls of metre and rhyme, but by the narrow 
ee in which he is obliged to work. It is impos- 
sible to say everything in four lines, and as a con- 
sequence much must left to the understanding 
of the reader. So it was, no doubt, with the author 
of the following: 

Beneath this stone lies William Bett, 
In the river he was drowned ; 

A squall came up, his boat upset, 
His body was never found. 


* 
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A JEALOUS HORSE. 


Jealousy is an exceptional trait in a horse, 
although a very common one among dogs and even 
cats. A Chicago physician has a horse which may 
fairly be said to be in love with his master; and it 
is an infatuation remarkably human. When the 
doctor enters the stable, he receives a most affec- 
tionate greeting from the stall. Mack pricks up 
his ears, raises his head, and whinnies joyously. 
When his master is in the saddle the horse is 
entirely manageable and always ready fora long 
gallop. The slightest pressure of the reins suffices 
tocontrol him. A single word is enough to quicken 
his pace or to bring him under absolute command, 
but the physician alone can give the order. 


One stable-boy after another has attempted to 
ride the horse, and has been thrown within a 
hundred yards of the. stable. Expert horsemen 
have made the venture, and have soon found them. 
selves on the und. Mack has invariably given 
warning of his intentions by a sullen, reproachful 
and even indignant glance, and then has started 
down the road with a mad rush, only to turn about 
suddenly and fling off the rider whom he disliked. 

He is not a vicious horse, but only one that loves 
his master and is determined to be loyal to him. 
He also insists upon engrossing the attention and 
affection of his master. 

The doctor bought a second horse and rode her 
several times. Poor Mack wasin despair. He lay 
down in his stall and hid his head in the darkest 
corner. He refused to take his oats until the 
doctor had gone out with him fora canter. He was 
apparently overwhelmed with melancholy, and 
would not be comforted until his rival had been 
banished from the stable. 

The physician had a little son who often went 





out to the stable to see the horse. The father 
sometimes carried the child in his arms and _— 
him constantly. Mack did not approve of this. 

He had a scernful way of looking at the child that 
never failed to make the doctor laugh. He seemed 
to yeragrese in the boy a rival and took no pains to 
conceal his dislike and contempt. One day the 
horse was rous and resentful enough to 
kick in the direction of the child. 

A few mornings afterward the horse was led 
from the stable where the doctor was standing by 
with the child in his arms. The father put the boy 
in the saddle and held him there. ack looked 
around with eyes that were fairly green with 
rages & and in an instant flung the burden from 

is back, but fortunately into the father’s arms. It 
} sey B Sravingng proof of the horse’s jealousy of 

e child. 


+ 
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TO DRIVE AWAY FLEAS. 


In the south of Europe, as well as in some parts 
of America, the traveller has to reckon, in summer, 
upon visits from large numbers of fleas. In south 
ern France, Italy and Spain the flea is reckoned 
almost a necessary accompaniment of existence. 
American travellers in those parts sometimes be 
come sarcastic. 


One of these Americans, who had been stopping 
at a hotel in the French Riviera, on the Mediterra 
nean, called for his bill in departing. He knew 
that European innkeepers charge princes and 
Americans at an especially high rate, but he was 
not prepared for the extortionate account now 
presented to him. 

He looked over the items, finding that he was 
charged so much for a candle, so much for the 
labor of the servant in bringing up the candle, so 
much for the servant’s labor in going down-stairs 
again, and so on. 

“There’s only one thing,” said the traveller, 
“that you have forgotten to charge me with.” 

“What is that, monsieur?” asked the innkeeper, 
scenting another possible item. 

“That is the fleas with which you so abundantly 
furnished my room.” 

“You had them, then?” 

“Thousands!” 

“It is very strange,” said the innkeeper, “‘but do 
you know, we drive those little creatures out again 
and again, but they always come back.” 

“Ah, they do, eh?” 

“Invaria ze 

“Well,” said the American, “would you like to 
know a method of treatment which will make them 
go away and never come back?” 

“Certainly I should.” 

“Well, you go right off and present them with such 
a bill for entertainment as you have just presented 
to me, and I'll warrant you they’ll go away, and 
never set foot in your house again!” 


+> 
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TOO LONG ABOUT IT. 


The Roxbury Gazette is responsible for an 
amusing story of a falling out between a Boston 
grocer anda lady. The lady was one of the fussy 
and long-winded customers—fortunately not very 
numerous—who try the patience of shopkeepers, 
and the grocer on this particular occasion was 
perhaps suffering from an attack of dyspepsia. As 
every one knows, grocers in general are models of 
patience and politeness. 


“Are those eggs fresh?” the lady asked, in a 
provokingly susp cious tone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the grocer. 

“You are quite sure?” 

“No doubt about it, ma’am.” 

“Now, if there is any doubt about it, I shouldn’t 
care to buy any.” 

“You can depend upon it, ma’am, I wouldn’t say 
om. were fresh if they wasn’t.” 

“There were three bad ones in those I bought 
the other day.” 

“You won’t find none of these that way.” 

— lady took time to consider. Then she began 
again: 

“Now, you say you are positive these are per- 
fectl fresh o B: _ . 

“That’s what I said, ma’am.” 

“You'll take back the bad ones if I find any, 
won’t you?” 

“You must take them just as they come.” 

“You'll warrant that there are no bad ones 
among them, won’t you?” , 

“No, ma’am, I won’t. I’d ’a’ warranted them 
when you came in, but they’ve grown old since 
then. You can’t = eggs to last forever, 
ma’am, and another thing —”’ 

But the lady waited to hear no more. The door 
slammed, and the bargain was off. 
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HONEST TIMES. 


At one time in the Highlands of Scotland to ask 
for a receipt or promissory note was considered an 
insult, and such a thing as a breach of contract was 
rarely heard of, so strictly did the people regard 
their honor. The Presbyterian Witness tells a 
story of a farmer who had been to the Lowlands 
and had there acquired worldly wisdom: 


After returning to his native place he needed 
some money, and requested a loan from a gentle- 
man in the neighborhood. The latter, Mr. Stewart, 
complied and counted.out the gold, when the 
farmer immediately wrote a receipt. 

“And what is this, man?” cried Mr. Stewart, on 
receiving the slip of paper. 

“That is a receipt, sir, binding me to give ” 
back your gold at the right time,” replied Donald. 

“Binding ye, indeed! Well, my man, if ye canna 
trust yoursel, I’m sure I’ll natrust ye! Such as = 
canna hae my gold”; and gathering it up he 
returned it to his desk and locked it up. 

“But, sir, I might die,” replied the needy Scot, 
unwilling to surrender his hope of the loan; “and 
perhaps my sons might refuse it ye, but the bit of 
paper would compel them.” 

“Compel them to sustain their dead father’s 
honor!” cried the enraged Celt. “They’l] need com- 
— to do right, if this is the road ye’re leading 

hem. Yecan gang elsewhere for money, I tell ye; 
but ye’ll find nane about here that’!l put more faith 
in a bit of paper than a neighbor’s word of honor 
and his love of right.” 


* 
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DUE TO IMAGINATION. 


Some writers of sea-songs were poor sailors. 
“I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea!” wrote “Barry 
Cornwall,” as if life on the ocean wave were a joy. 
But it was his imagination that wrote the song, for 
he was the sickest of sailors, and detested the sea. 


“I had it from Mrs. Proctor,” says Santley, the 
singer, “who told me that she used to tease him, 
—t a strain of his jovial sea-song as he lay, 
a very log, huddled in shawls and a tarpaulin, 
crossing the Channel, with barely sufficient anima- 
tion left to utter, ‘My dear, don’t!’” 


“DE singin’ of a mockin’-bird am sweet,” re- 
marked Uncle Eben; “but de cackle ob er chicken 
on your own roos’ has a heap more expression in 
it.’"—Washington Star. 
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THE PUNCTUATION FAMILY. 


He’s a round little fellow—round as a ball; 
He could roll both ways down-hill. 

You'll meet him often, and when you do 
Be sure you stand stock still! 


Sometimes you’ll find his twin brother with him, 
Standing above him in the row; 

Then again you may rest, little traveller, 
Only not quite so long, you know. 


Then there’s their cousin, little Miss Comma, 
Her hair’s in a long braid below her gown; 
You'll run across her, when you’re in a hurry 
Just give her a nod, but don’t 
sit down! 





| 


| 


| 


perfect and sweet as can be. The bunches often | 
weigh three pounds. They let the vines run on 
the ground, and sometimes they bear so full the | 
bunches just lie in piles. 

The muscatels are the big raisins. They are 
very nice to eat fresh. I used to think raisins 
were pretty good, but grapes are lots better. | 
They are very sweet. The Absent-Minded Man 
said one of his Eastern friends asked him, when 
he was tasting the raisins, how much sugar to the 
pound he dried them in. 

School begins here in a week, and I don’t mean 
to lose a day. I'll be so glad to start in again 
after missing two terms. And it will make the | 
time go fast till November, and then grandma will 
come. I just know she’ll enjoy it here. You 
know grandma likes flowers, and she always | 
dreads to have winter come on. You might ask | 
her if she would be ready to start ’most any time, 
if she should happen to sell out better than she | 
expected. Please write soon to your friend 

JACK. 

P. S. Mamma and I are trying to learn to like | 
fresh figs. We eat one apiece every evening, but 
we make such faces over them that it amuses | 
papa a good deal. Apricots and grapes are very | 





She sometimes calls on the little 





twin brother, 
And sits in the round little 
fellow’s chair; 
And then she’s more sociable 
altogether ; 
You may sit down a twink- 
ling when she’s there. 


Two others there are in this 
friendly family, 
I think I must introduce them 
to you. 
They’re rather strangers, but 
you will meet them, 
And you’ll want to know them 
when you do. 


The first—ask mamma. She’s 
well acquainted : 
He and the children ask ques- 
tions together ; 
He’s always listening and hunt- 
ing for wisdom ; 
He wants to know when and 
wherefor and whither. 





The other one, and the last of the family, 
You’re sure to meet when school is out; 
He’s always round with the lads and lasses, 
Ready to join in every shout! 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


——_—____<- 9 ———___—_—_ 


NINTH LETTER PROM JACK. 
(Who Writes Oncea Month to his Friendin Maine.) 


Soutn Store, Caurr., Sept. 4th. 

Dear CuHARLIE.—If there’s anything you're 
ahead of us in it’s the nice rain you wrote about; 
but we may have one any day now. There 
hasn't been any since April, but we’ve had clouds 
now and then all summer, and we’ve seen storms 
gather in the mountains, and caught a little 
sprinkle from the edge of them, and the fresh 
smell afterward. 

It’s very handy on some accounts to know 
when it won’t rain; but now most of us will be 
glad to have it come. But the folks that have 
raisin vineyards would lose some of their second 
crop, for you know they dry them on wooden 
trays right in the vineyard. 

What do you suppose I’m doing lately? I 
know you can’t guess. Well, I’m the Absent- 
Minded Man’s hired girl. He had an accident 
about two weeks ago. He was putting some 
peaches to dry on the roof, and his foot slipped on 
the ladder and he came down with a sprained 
ankle. He said afterward he might have known 
he wasn’t the figger for such business. 

It was a pretty bad sprain, and I've been so 
glad ever since that I happened to come along just 
then. I helped him a little so he could get up on 
the back doorstep, and then he had me get him a 
pail of hot water to put his foot in, and then I 
jumped on my bicycle and went for the doctor. I 
made pretty good time there and back, and did 
everything I could, but it wasn't much. 

But the Absent-Minded Man is queer about 
such things. He calls me his trained nurse, and 
he says if I hadn’t been around to help him and 
to go for the doctor he’d have been lame for life. 
He thinks as ‘tis he'll be well in a month. He 
seems very anxious to get able to travel by the 
first of October. He says he’s going to Chicago 
on important business. 

Mamma brings over his dinners, but I get his 
breakfasts and suppers, and feed his old horse 
and his yellow cat, and put his peaches and figs 
and grapes to dry. 

Mamma is drying peaches, too, and canning 
and pickling and marmalading. Such great 
splendid ones! I guess if you could see ’em 
you'd want to come and help eat ’em this winter. 

The Absent-Minded Man told mamma he 
shouldn’t have a bit of appetite for the dinners 
she brought over unless she would take home all 
the peaches she could carry. He makes her take 
figs and raisin-grapes, too. 

Would you think the raisins you use are all 
made of white grapes? The little seedless raisins 
are the nicest grapes. They call them seedless 
Sultanas. They grow in great big bunches, 
packed so tight on the bunch they are almost 
squeezed out of shape, with tiny little grapes to 
fill the chinks between the bigger ones, all as 





A “ROUND TRIP.” 


At Tiredville the trip begins, 
We soon reach Drowsy Centre; 
The gates of Sleepyland we push 
Apart and slowly enter. 


Within are dreams of every kind, 

And naps of every nation; 

We must take care, or nightmares mad 
Will chase us from the station. 


But when we’ve once reached Slumbertown 

We’ve no more need to worry : 

The journey back to Wide-A wake 

We take in quite a hurry. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


* 
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A CAT’S BASKET PICNIC. 
A True Story. 


Once upon a time we moved into a new home. 
One of the old retainers was a very valuable cat 
that was strongly attached to the house. We 
were, as a family, not fond of cats, and when a 
friend of my father’s, who lived six miles distant 
in the country, was complaining one day of the 
depredations of the rats and mice at his house, 
and wondering where he could get a good cat, my 
father said: “‘We have a very fine cat, and I 


| seem to have any blossoms. 
on the branches, so small at first you wouldn't | 





think we will give her to you, as we do not care 
to keep her; but perhaps she will not stay with 
you.” 

But Mr. Fuller replied: “If 1 take her home in | 
a close basket and keep her shut up for a time, 
and treat her well, I think she will become | 
accustomed to her new quarters.” 

And so it was afranged. Mr. Fuller came for | 
her in his carriage; we put her in a closely- | 


covered basket and she started in state for her | 


new home. | 
We heard several times that Mr. Fuller was 


nice fresh, but I think I shall always like figs 
better dried. There’s something funny about figs 
that I don’t believe I’ve told you. They never 
They pop right out 


notice them, and just keep growing. But I’ve 
heard the blossom is inside the little new fig. 


Now I must put over the tea-kettle. JAck. 


>> 


A DOUBLE DELUSION. 


“What a lovely dolly, dear Flossie,” [ said, 
“T am sure that she came from France! 
Does she shut her eyes when you put her to bed? 
Can she walk and talk and dance?” 
“Hush!” murmured softly my brown-eyed pet, 
“She might hear you, don’t you see? 
She doesn’t know she’s a dollie yet, 
But she s’poses she’s folks like me.” 
LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


o-__— 


ELLEN and Agnes were planning for the future. 
“T want to be an artist like Aunt Mary,”’ said 
Ellen, ‘‘and goto Europe.”’ “‘I won't be an artist,” 
said Agnes. “I am going to be a mother.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE, 


Who are the persons alluded to in the following 
| quotations from Lowell? 


1, My heart flies on before me ag I sail; 
Far on I see my lifelong enterprise 


2. His was a brow where gold were out of place, 
And yet it seemed right worthy of a crown 
(Though he despised such) were it only made 
Of iron, or some serviceable stuff 
That would have matched his sinewy 

face. 


brown 


8. A man not second among 
those who lived 
To show us that the poet's 
lyre demands 
Anarm of tougher sinew than 
the sword. 


- 


. Here was a type of the true 
elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men 

talked with us face to face. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS—STATES. 


1. “In her sham pew.” 
2. Cool road. 

“Plan any vines.’ 
“Lo in a car.” 
“Not as mine.” 
“Tf a lord.” 

“As much as testes.” 
Not a man. 

“Oral, if I can.” 
“Go, L rage.” 

. “Land Ina. 

. “Wins coins.” 

3. “Roy knew.” 

. “No gore.” 

. “T land her sod.” 
“Set ax.” 


> SR2AASS So 
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3. 
CHANGES. 


Take a word of four letters, 
meaning a mournful cry, change 
heads seven times, and find: Apart of a yacht; a 
ylace where burglars go; a salutation; a part of the 

nger; something that brings letters; a receptacle ; 
a peacock’s pride; insert a letter and find part of 
a reception dress; change head and find a sacred 
cup; change head again and find fragile; behead 
and find a long, thin piece of wood; rearrange the 
letters and find a den; rearrange again and find a 
loose seed-covering; insert a letter and find a 
changeable month; rearrange with one more letter 
and find something winding; rearrange, leavin 
out one letter, and find couples; behead and curtail 
and find something to breathe. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I hold the power within my hands 
O’er human life in many lands, 

And little scholars seek my aid 

When marks unbending must be made. 


5. 
NINE AND TWENTY NOTED KNIGHTS, 


1, Sir —— is cross and ill-natured. 
2. Sir —— helps to hold a blanket on a horse. 
8. Sir —— is a busy lawyer. 
4. Sir —— never goes beyond the outside of 
things. 
5. Sir —— may be heard in church. 
6. Sir —— is with the minister in an Episcopal 
church. a 
7. Sir —— works for other people. 
8. Sir —— measures off land. 
9. Sir —— is never in doubt. 
10. Sir —— is never called by his first name. 
ll. Sir —— always speaks in a roundabout way. 
12. Sir —— bears witness. 
13. Sir —— is always moving. 
. . 14. Sir —— excels others. 
keeping her shut in the barn. At the end of a| 15. Sir —— is given to suspecting. 
week, however, one morning about eight o’clock,| 16. Sir —— is a brute. 
P 1a 8 7. Sir —— is welcome at the dinner-table. 
he brought back the basket and said as he laid it} 8° sir —— carries too heavy a burden. 
on the hall table: 19. Sir —— outlives his companions. 
. . . Sir — e re . 
‘I fed the cat well this morning, and she purred = on eae Serta i OE 
around and seemed so contented that I thought it | =. ~~ — is perfectly sound. 
” 23. Sir —— accents many words. 
safe to let her out. : : | 24. Sir —— travels by mail at a low rate. 
‘But she is in our kitchen,” mother replied.| 25. Sir —— climbs over all obstacles. 
‘I let her in a few minutes ago.” mtg —— brings other people’s schemes to 
“Tt cannot be possible, for it is not two hours; 27. Sir —— draws a line around a sphere. 
since I fed her. Then I had my breakfast and oa —— protects his companion from storm 
drove in here.’’ 29. Sir —— is of a yielding disposition. 
«But she is now lying by the stove.” 6 
‘““Well,”” said Mr. Fuller, “I will leave the a 
CHARADE, 


basket and come for her to-night.’’ 

Of course there is nothing so very remarkable 
in this part of the story, for it has been proved 
many times that cats are very strong in their love 
of places; but the strange part of the story is to 
come. 

Mother took the basket into the kitchen, where 
the cat was apparently asleep. And we felt 
inclined to wish we could keep her, after such an 
evidence of fidelity; but the decision was taken 
out of our hands. 

A few minutes after the basket was placed in 
the kitchen the cat seemed to grow restless, and 
went to the door and asked to go out. She must 
have reasoned that the basket had come for her, 


| and if she must go she preferred to go her own 


way; for at eleven o’clock that same morning she 


| was back at Mr. Fuller’s in the country, where 


she remained, never again making us a visit! 
Ciara H. RENNELSON. 


— -_+oo—__ —— 


“Wuicu of your studies do you like the best, 
Fred ?”’ asked his father. ‘I like geography best. 
I don’t like arithmetic, it’s too thinkingsome.”” 


Bitter is my first; my second 
Hung behind great-grandpa’s head; 
While my third and last is reckoned 
Just the thing for nice brown-bread. 
Once, unless the fables lie, 
At the nod of mighty Jove 
On winged sandals through the sky 
Up and down my whole did rove. 
In a glass now prisoned close 
It can scarce stir to and fro, 
Yet we grumble when it goes 
Half an inch too high or low. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Eagle. 2. Mallard. 3. Swan. 4. Swallow. 
5. Dove. 6. Oriole. 7. Bustard. 8. Pheasant. 9. 
Penguin. 10. Loon. Ill. Pelican. 12. Stork. 13. 
Crane. 14, Heron. 15. Owl. 16. Teal. 17. Goose. 

18. Partridge. 19. Raven. 20. Thrush. 21. Macaw. 
| 22. Parrot. 23. Sparrow. 2%. Ostrich. 25. Robin. 
| 26. Crow. 

2. Chess, a, peak—Chesapeake. 
3. 1. Wisteria. 2. Anemone. 


| 3. Primrose. 4. 


| Clematis. 5. Honeysuckle. 6. Fleur-de-lis. 7. Ge 
|ranium. 8. Amaryllis. 9. Hydrangea. 10, Sweet 
| pea. ll. Oxalis. 12. Verbena. 

| 4, Lesson. 


5. 1. Climb, climate. 2. Cord, cordate. 3. Inn, 
innate. 4. Sack, saccate. 5. Dent, dentate. 6. Trunk, 
truncate. 7. Pelt, peltate. 8. Eel,elate. 9. Prime, 
primate. 10. Cream, cremate. 

6. Screen, to hide from view; and screen, a 
sieve. 
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A LONG BREATH. 


A visitor to Lao furnishes a description of a 
curious legal ceremony that he was fortunate 
enough to witness. Two Phyas—Phya is an official 
title in that part of the world—both claimed the 
ownership of a number of slaves. The judges 
before whom the case was brought were unable to 
agree upon a verdict, and granted the parties a 
trial by water; that is to say, the disputants were 
to dive into the river, and whoever remained under 
water the longest would be adjudged the owner 
of the slaves. 


On the ~~ appointed for the “hearing” the people 
turned out in force; both banks of the stream were 
lined with thousands of spectators. There was no 
— or apparent excitement, but every one 
seemed to take a deep interest in the proceedings, 
an interest which was increased by the frequent 
giving and taking of “the odds.” I was myself 
nvited to stake a few rupees, but preferred to 
keep myself free from a. 

In the thick of the leading members of the com. 
any stood the two Phyas most directly concerned 
n this novel trial; but as time went on and they 
made no sign of divesting themselves of their robes 
and preparing for the dive, I inquired whether they 
would, in sporting parlance, don “the buff,” or 
dive in full dress. The reply was that the diving 
would be done by proxy, each Phya having 9 
vided himself with a “champion,” ‘who would do 
his best to prove his employer in the right. 

At that moment there was a stir amid the um- 
brellas, and the two natives came forward with an 
offering of flowers which they laid before the Chow 
and his council of Phiyas, each making an oath at 
the same time that he firmly believed in the justice 
of the side that he represented. 

The two men then walked into the river, each 
with a rope round his waist, which was held by a 
third man, to prevent them from being carried 
away by the swiftcurrent. Each bore some flowers 
on his head, and a string of leaves round his neck, 
oe of mute appeal for the favor of the Water 

rit. 

PA mid a breathless silence the two swarthy figures 
stood awaiting the word; then a splash, and they 
were lost to view. I carefully timed the duration 
of the dive, and sixty seconds, that seemed like an 
age, so still was the vast crowd, passed without a 

n of either of them. 

Jne minute and a half! Two minutes! Surely 
the swift current of the river must have carried 
them beyond our sight, and while we were watching 
the point at which they had entered the water, 
vainly expecting them to emerge, they were being 
whirled away down-stream. 

A few moments later and a great shout greeted 
the reappearance of a dark round object above the 
water, and the trial was over. It was the head of 
the losing diver, who had remained under water 
exactly two minutes and fifteen seconds. 

The man who held the ropes then gave the signal 
to the other man to come up; but he made no sign, 
and the cry ran round that he was dead! 

No, at last he emerges from the water evidentl 
exhausted, but with a “record” several seconds 
better than his opponent. 

A general rush now took place to see if the 
“right man” had won—the right man being, of 
course, the one on whose pe ber owers each 
individual happened to have staked his money. 
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GOOD FOR THE MAYOR. 


The sad story lately told in The Companion of a 
newsboy who lost his life as the result of a practical 
joke, so called, reminds a correspondent of an 
incident that took place a few years ago in a city 
of Tennessee. 


A poor little girl was nate yars 2 apples in a railway 
station. A train was about starting, and almost at 
the last moment a tall, ny pene stepped 
off the car steps and called for fifteen cents’ worth 
of the apples. The girl counted them out, the man 
took them, and then, as he moved toward the car, 
began feeling in his pocket as if for the money. 
The change was not forthcoming, he was on the 
steps, the train began to move, the girl ran eagerly 
after it, and there stood the man on the platform, 
laughing at her. 

By good luck, the mayor of the city happened to 
be among the bystanders—a war veteran, with a 
tender heart and a contempt for all meanness. He 
ran at once to the superintendent’s office, and said: 

“I'll give you a hundred dollars to stop that train 
and have it backed into the station.” 

The offer was promptly accepted, a telegram was 
despatched, and very soon the player of the joke 
found himself in the hands of the police. He paid 
the girl her fifteen cents, of course, and offered to 

ay her a good deal more; but the officers were 
nexorable, and to the tification of the lookers-on 
he was marched off to jail. 





* 
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SUNLIGHT AND COLORS. 


Every one knows the danger of mistakes in | 
attempting to select colored articles in artificial 
light. Only the white light of the sun, containing 
all the elements of color known to us, can be, 
trusted in such cases to reveal the actual hues | 
possessed by the objects under examination. Some | 
interesting scientific experiments on the effect of 
light in revealing or concealing color were lately 
made by Dr. H. W. Vogel, the distinguished physi- 
cist and astronomer in Berlin. 


Starting with the fact that in a’ photographic 
“dark room,” filled with ruby-colored light, bright 
scarlet cloth appears white, it was shown that when 
no white light whatever is admitted to a dark room, 
the mt ceed of the eye to distinguish colors is tempo. | 
rarily lost, and all objects appear of various pee 
of white and black. 

By mingling blue or green with red light, the 
colors of objects can be made to undergo remark- 
able changes. The quantity of light alone also 
affects the appearance of a color, particularly cer- 
tain tints of blue and vioiet, for which reason, even 
in the absence of artificial lights, a person purchas- | 
ing colored goods in a dark store must carry them | 
to the door or window, where a strong illumination 
can be obtained, in order to make certain of the 
precise shade. 


oe 
EASY. 

Some questions are not half so hard as they | 
sound. 

“Doctor, I have an important physteiegiont ques- 
tion to ask you. When I stand on my head the 
blood rushes into my head. Now, when I stand on 
my feet, why doesn’t it rush into my feet?” 


Because your feet are not hollow.”—New York 
World, 


pire ee ee 





“50 years’ sale,”’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. (Adv. 


Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2861.” Safferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 26 Third Avenue, New York. [Adv. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures pony tamed & hair falling. 
5 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanical & Architectural Drawing, Steam 
Engineering (Stati y, Marine, L ‘ 
dey ae Beatin , Bridge & R.R. Engineer- 
ing,Coaland Metal Mining, English Branches. 
5 rses of Study. Send for free circular, 
stating subject you wish to study, to 
The International C: 

Schools, 
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SCEANTON, PA. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 






















Save $8.00. 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
TO MEASURE 
$10.00 

AND UPWARDS. 

Far aupestor to any that other 
tailors charge $18.00 to $20. Weare 
enabled to save you this amount 
by buying the entire production 
of several woolen milis and 
saving the expenses 0: traveling 
men. Goods sent C. O. D., wit 
privilege of examination and 


ing on_be 
them. We 


samples, 
novelty, allsent ee 

Dept 1. KRAMER & MAHLER, 
111-113-115-117 Monroe St.,Chicago. 


HAUTHAWAY’S Patent 











Polish. 


The best Patent 
Leather Polish in 
the World, used 
and recommended 
by the Largest 
Dealers. Absolute- 
ly harmless. Will make a soiled Patent Leather 
Shoe look like new again. GET THE GENUINE. 

A box will be sent by mail for 15 cents in stamps. 
C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
346 Congress Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 








Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
are equipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can doit. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 


prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 

















‘* The Best ’’ for expensive gowns and low § 
in cost for any dress. It holds the Garment ‘ 
in shape, is positively unchangeable and § 
will not crock or discolor by perspiration. 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 


COCCI NM 








For Sale at all Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 








> Leather | 


| 


| refunded _4 desired. 
samples or send order direct the makers. 








STAMP 10 all diff., Venezuela, etc.,10c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


A TELEGRAPH 


OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is Pleasan ys goed wages, 
i e highest po- 

; sitions. We teach quickly, 

: and start our graduates in tel- 
hs 4 service. Crops are splen- 

Railroads are very busy. 
Sey my are in great demand. 
rite for illustrated catalogue. 


* Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 











AYER’S 
PILLS 


are a sure cure for sick head- 
ache, liver and stomach troubles, 
dys psia, constipation, and all 
kindred complaints. There is no 


remedy for regulating the diges- 
tive organs equal to . . 


AYER’S 








~ Our FINE SUIT $4 0 
Extra Pants and Cap for * 


Better Than Ever. The 
many COMPANION readers who 
have bought and liked our 
chething will be pleased to 
know that we have succeeded 
in making our Special Boys’ 


h 
before while keeping it at the 
- Double-breasted 


suit, extra ts and thor 
uit, ex cap 
oughly wel le of good woo! 
eassimere in Fall and Winter 
dark colors, 
fast. Sizes 4 to 15 years. Price $4.00, 
getlverea free, a 

‘ost Office in this country. 






Shaughnessy Bros., 7” New vdar 


_ EARN A TRICYCLE: 











for a Bicycle ; 

fing” ~ eh. 

Weash is sent for goods. 
rite for catalog and 

order sheet. 

W. G. BAKER, 


Mass. 





STABLE 


seers 
a 


receipt of price. (Write for 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO, ,2U*4yigTON, 
OUR COMBINATION 
# MODEL ENGINE, 


Watch Charm and 
1 ade | 








2cent stamps. 


PECK & SNYDER, x A30 Naa" Sty. 


The 
Pin 
That 
Pins 


as stiff as a nail — as sharp 
as a needle—the Puritan Pin 
—sold everywhere 

If you can’t buy them at your store. 


send five 2 cent stamps to American 
Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Non-sectarian, non-politieal, antagonizes no one; this 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end 
offun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Send 
5 cents in stam or one and also receive our hand- 
some illustrate: atalog containing pictures and 
prices of nearly 6,000 latest and most popular articles of 
staple and fancy jewelry, silverware and novelties. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Mention Youth's Companion. Tremont Row, Boston. 


t any Express or | 


VHERE is only one patent medicine that_is sold in 
every drug store in the United States. Thatone is 


x? use during 
Je in America, its unequalled sooth- 
9 and c ring power has made friends for it 
in every neighborhood. 


‘CARD PRINTER FREE. 


Sets any name in 1 minute ; prints 500 
cardsan hour. You can 

with it. A font of prett 

Indelible Ink, Type_ Hol 

and Tweezers. Best Lin ‘i 
Sample mailed Fret for 10 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 

K.H. Ingersoll & Bre.,65 Cortlandt 81.,N.¥.City. 


| Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 
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You do not need to 
eave home or give 

up presentem boyment bo setuse 
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| can teach you Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic. Seating, Grammar. Law, Letter Writin: 
ete. BY MAIL. is is the kind of knowledge th: 
pays and our teachers will prepare you thoroughly. 

tilize one spare time and fit yourself fora good 
tion. Business men jars are seek young 
people with business sense. Write for FREE cata 
logue, giving particulars. A Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
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Agreeable 

*veventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
en against Headaches, Racking Coids or 
revers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
wr geet curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUPACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 





BATHSOAP 
represents the top 
notch of soap perfect- 
ion. Its remark- 


able purity and 
wonderful cleaning 
qualities have raised it 
to the highest notch 


in the esteem of dis- 
criminating people. 
Soap-wise folks say‘it’s 
a decade in advance 
of soap-making pro- 
gress. Have you tried 
it? Five cents per 
cake everywhere. 
Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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WHO HE WAS. 
There are some men whom it is impossible for a 


stranger to pass without remark. “Who is he?” 
we say to ourselves, the moment we set our eyes 
on such a man. “He must be somebody!” So it 
happened to General Du Barail, of the French army 
in Africa;—though he was then only a captain,— 
while riding in an Algerian diligence. 


Captain Du Barail had hardly taken his seat 
before he began to wonder who the young man 
could be who sat opposite; tall, reserved in manner, 
elegantly dressed in civilian costume, but wearing 
in his buttonhole the rosette of the Legion of Honor. 

“I wonder what his rank is?” thought Du Barail. 
“At his age he can’t be a superior officer. Prob- 
ably he is a simple captain like myself. But then, 
if he is only a captain, how can he be an officer of 
the Legion of Honor?” 

By and by the stranger accosted Du Barail, and 
began pa me nanny 8 him about the country. Du 
Barail answered his inquiries, and the two were 
still conversing when the coach reached Blidah 
and Du Barail was at home. 

“Who can he be?” the captain still asked himself, 
as he entered his house. “He must be somebody.” 

In the course of the day the captain had to go to 
headquarters to sign some papers, and there he 
found the stranger talking on terms of familiar 
ee 2 with General Camou. The captain started 
with surprise, and General Camou, noticing the 
movement, said: 

“How, captain! ~~ are not acquainted with 
General MacMahon? He has come to visit his old 
comrades on his way to the province of Constan- 
tine, to which he has just been assigned.” 

So this was the eer my of the mystery. No 
wonder the youthful captain had been struck by 
the stranger’s appearance. 

He apologized as best he could, and added: 

“It was partly your fault, general, You look too 
youns. I asked myself if you were chief of bat- 

lion or captain, and but for your rosette I should 
—, classed you irreverently among my own 
equals.” 

General MacMahon laughed, and Du Barail adds: 

“From that moment dates the kindness with 
which he treated me till the day of his death. The 
- marks of affection which he bestowed upon me are 
the honor of my career, and I shall never cease to 
remember him tenderly until I cease to live.’’ 


* 
* 





PATIENCE AND KINDLINESS. 


It takes some slight incident of every-day life to 
show us how truly lonely a foreigner may find 
himself in our friendly land, how strange to all 
our customs, and therefore how much achild. One 
winter night, a German who could speak only a 
few simple phrases of English, was noticed on a 
train going out from Boston. He was evidently in 
great trouble, and when the conductor came along 
he managed to explain that, by some mischance, 
his wife had not got on board, and that she had no 
ticket, and would have no idea what to do. 


The conductor grasped the situation, and said 
promptly: 

“You must get out at the next station, and take 
the next train back to Boston.” 

The man looked at his ticket. 
“Woburn.” 
. ok think I go to Woburn,” he said. “Then I go 
ac ” 


The conductor explained to him that this was 
entirely unnecessary, and that the delay lessened 
his chance of finding his wife at all; for, in the 
meantime, she-might be advised to buy a ticket for 
herself, and to take another train for Woburn. The 
German shook his head; the arr t d 
to him altogether too complicated. 

“I go to Woburn,” he said. “Then I go back.” 

The conductor showed the utmost patience and 
courtesy. Again and again he went over the 
reasons for taking a train back to Boston as soon 
as possible. At each station he renewed his argu- 
ments, knowing thatif the man fully comprehended 
them he would agree. At every onset, however, 
the German doggedly replied: 

“I go to Woburn.” 

The incident was a slight one, yet the conductor’s 
attitude thoughout was a beautiful lésson of kind- 
liness and good breeding. It seemed to say, “If a 





It was marked | 


man is in trouble be patient with him, especially if | 


he does not speak your language!” 


oe 
HEARD AT LAST. 


Father O’Halloran bad a telephone put into the 
parsonage in connection with the church and the 
parochial 
Patrick McFee, his reverence’s handy man, was 
instructed in the use of the instrument, and it was 
only the next day when Pat, dusting out the church, 
heard the ringing of the telephone bell. 


Taking down the receiver, Patrick was pleased 
to hear Father O’Halloran’s familiar voice asking 
him something or other about his work. In essay- 
ing to answer, he remembered that his reverence 
was a long way off, and therefore he shouted into 
the transmitter at the top of his voice. 

Fs. don’t understand you, Patrick,” said the tele- 
phone. 

Pat tried again, with no better success. On his 
third trial, he came near splitting the telephone; 
but again came Father O’Halloran’s voice: “I 
can’t hear what you’re saying, Patrick.” 

Pat had by this time lost something of his 
atience, and as he stood gathering breath for a 
ourth blast, he couldn’t refrain from soliloquizing 

in a low tone: “Ah, may the divil fly away wid the 
ould fool!” But Pat Seoupes the telephone like a 
hot potato and fell to his knees in dismay when he 
heard Father O’ Halloran’s voice once again: 

“Now I hear you perfectly, Patrick.” 


* 
> 


OLD-TIME ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


The following extract from the Biddeford Times 
gives us an idea of the accomplishments of our 
grandmothers in household arts, of importance in 
every girl’s education: 


Mrs. Ann Emery, of Saco, died last week at the 
advanced age of toe years. When she 
was married, in 1825, her accomplishments were 
stated as follows: She could cook all kinds of food 
in an expert manner; sew and knit, spin and 
weave cloth, make her own clothes from cloth made 
with her own hands, make butter and cheese, make 
soap. and tinder,—this was long before the days of 
friction matches,—dip candle, sing and dance. 

All excepting the two last were considered indis- 





school, says the Boston Transcript. | 





pensable requisites in beginaing the married life, | 


and when to these were added the two last, the 
bride was regarded as very highly accomplished. 
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careful workmen, with the most accurate machinefy which an experience of 30 years’ 
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if you will send us a description of the different rooms 
to ie their height, what they are used for and color effect 
des » We will send you samples of the newest papers, with 
borders and ceilings to match (within the price you wish to pay) spec- 
iully selected by our experienced decorators, foreach room Or, if 
we have an agent near you, we will have him call and show you our 
full line of samples from largesample books. We will alsosend youour 


*‘Guide How To Paper and 
Economy in Home Decoration,”’ 


all free with no obligation or expense on your purt. 

We sell more paper direct to consumers than an 
dealers in the United States, and it is new styles an 
that does it. 

We_have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand Made Papers, 
Pressed Papers, Varnished Relief Papers, Imported English and 
French Papers, etc., but it is our $1 Prize sign Papers that 
are most often selected. They are Exclusive Patterns and can 
be obtained only of _us or our agents. 

In addition tothe Prize Designs, we have over one million 
rolls of other patterns to select from. No one can compete 
with usin quality and price. 


PRICES: 
Prize Design Patterns, - 15 to 30 cts. per roll. 
Ingrain Paper, ~ 12%to4 “ - 
Beautiful Embossed Gold paper, 10 to25 ‘ sas 
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MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability, 
to solicit orders for our wall papers on good commission. 
We charge $1.00 for large sample books. Good references 
are always required. 
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FOOD 

i For INVALIDS & Con- 
valescents, for Dyspeptic 
Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for 
Nursing -mothers, Infants 
and CHILDREN. It is 

recommended by eminent physicians 
and endorsed by all who useit. Often 
it is the only Foop the stomach will 
tolerate when LIFE seems depending 

é on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

2 Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons,New York. 
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COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs. worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St.. New York. 24 Kxehange Piece, Boston, 








The Usual Superior Material and Workmanship 
of the Victor Makers are found in the 


Victor Foot Balls. 


The Stamp of the Victor Trade-Mark on all 
Athletic Goods is a Guarantee of Superiority. 





The Victor Foot Balls are made exactly according to 
| the College or Association requirements. Selected imported 


| grain leather, stretched before cutting; ends properly 
| shaped; laced with the best of belt lacing; each ball pro- 
vided with pump and needle for lacing. 
Victor Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball . . $5.00 
Association (periect roundness) . . 5.00 


2d Quality Inter-Collegiate Ball . . 3.00 


} 

| Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods 
| Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Bali, etc. 
| 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
Victor Athletic Goods. 


| Overman Wheel Company, 





Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated yearly 
paper of eight poses, Its subscription price is $1. 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. A 
given for gies over eight—which is the canoe 

i] 


ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 

New Sab ipti ean at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Eibecriphions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
ac petons. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








RINGWORM. 


The affection of the skin known as ringworm is 
of three kinds: ringworm of the scalp, ringworm 
of the body, and honeycombed ringworm. All 
three forms are caused by a vegetable parasite, 
and all are of course contagious. 

Ringworm of the body is characterized by the 
development at any point on the surface of the 
body of one or more inflamed patches. These may 
be variously sized, but are usually about an inch 
and a half in diameter. 

The disease begins as a small, reddish, scaly 
eluster of spots, which in a few days at the most 
assumes a characteristic appearance by the healing 
of the centre of the patch while the eruption 
spreads at the periphery. 

In ringworm of the scalp there is present the 
same characteristic inflammation of the skin, 
except that in scalp infections the appearance of 
the eruption is somewhat changed by the ends of 
the broken hair-shafte which cover its surface. 
The germ invades the hair and hair roots, as well 
as the skin of the scalp, and in a comparatively 
short time the hair is destroyed; but the baldness 
thus caused is temporary. 

When ringworm of the scalp occurs in the beard, 
it is commonly known as barber’s itch. 

Honeycombed ringworm is what is sometimes 
known as favus. It may have its seat either in the 
hair and hair roots, or upon the surface of the skin 
and nails. It is purely a local affection, and is due 
to a special germ. 

Favus makes its appearance by the development 
of one or more minute pale yellow crusts situated 
around the roots of the hairs. In about a fortnight 
these separate crusts run together into one large 
crust, which is cupped in places, giving it the name 
of honeycombed. 

In all forms of ringworm we should apply at once 
to the family physician for a suitable germicide, as 
it is only by removing the cause of the trouble that 
we may expect acure. Meanwhile we should keep 
the eruption clean by frequent soppings with soap 
and warm water. In ringworm of the scalp and 
beard we may remove a large amount of the germ 
matter by pulling out the hairs involved in the 
eruption. 


THE POLAR NIGHTS. 


Mr. Constantin Nossiloff, reporting in Le Tour du 
Monde his scientific researches in Nova Zembla, 
furnishes an interesting description of his sensa- 
tions and experiences during the long Arctic night, 
which began November 3d and ended January 20th. 

September was pretty comfortable, he says. 
Then suddenly snow covered the mountains. The 
Samoyedes, his only companions, put on their 
winter clothing, the fishing-boats set sail for 
Archangel, the ground froze, the sun lost its 
warmth, and heavy snows fell. Winter had come 
in earnest. 

On the day when the sun showed itself for the 
last time, all hands went out-of-doors to bid it fare- 
well. It remained in sight for half an hour only. 

For a few days longer there was a morning 
twilight. Then this faded and gave place to black 
night. The stars shone the whole twenty-four 
hours. The huts of the colony were buried under 
the snow, of which thick whirlwinds filled the air. 
The wind shock the huts to their foundations. 
Sometimes for days together the inmates of the 
different huts could hold no communication with 
each other, though the huts were side by side. 

If any one went out he was seized by the wind 
and had to be dragged back by means of ropes. 

“T have never seen anything more terrible than a 
tempest during the polar night,” says Mr. Nossiloff. 
“Man feels himself overwhelmed in immensity.” 

When there came a lull in the storm, the men 





ventured out to breathe the air and purge their 
lungs of the exhalations of the smoking lamps fed 
with seal oil. 

In this darkness and desolation the aurora 
borealis did much to entertain and cheer them. It 
lasted sometimes for five days in succession, with 
splendors of color that.Mr. Nossiloff tries in vain to 
describe. To enjoy the spectacle he used to remain 
for hours in a hole in the snow, sheltered from the 
wind, 

Twilight appeared again in the middle of Jan- 
uary, and on the 20th the sun rose above the 
horizon, while the members of the little colony 
stood in line facing it, and fired a salute. No one. 
had died or been seriously ill, but all had the look 
of corpses, and were feeble as convalescents after 
a long sickness. Health returned with the appear- 
ance of the sun. 


FIGHTING A LION WITH FISTS. 


An English missionary in Africa was sitting in 
his tent door when he saw a party of natives 
approaching. They were bringing to him a boy 
whose head was covered with a piece of calico, on 
removing which the missionary saw two deep 
furrows, one on each side of the scalp. The wounds 
had been made by a lion a few evenings before. 
The boy had been brought to the Englishman for 
treatment, and while he did what he could for the 
sufferer, the men related what the missionary calls 
“as curious a lion adventure as I have ever heard.” 


The party were on their way to the coast, and at 
night had made fires and lain down to weep. 
Suddenly they were awakened by the deep growls 
of a lion. It had leaped among them, and had 
already seized a boy, whose screams mingled with 
the horrid growls of his captor. 

The men ran this way and that in their terror, 
each thinking of his own safety. Not so the boy’s 
father. He was big and strong, and besides, it was 
his child who was screaming. He had no time to 
snatch up so much as a spear, but went straight at 
the lion, and struck it again and again full in its 
face with his clenched fist, all the while uttering 
fierce cries of anger. 

The lion was cowed; it relinquished its hold of 
the boy, and sprang away into the darkness, leaving 
the father with his bleeding son in his arms. 

The scattered company came together in, 
replenished the fires, and took care of the lad’s 
wounds as best they could. Now they had brought 
him to the missionary, who washed his wounds 
with carbolic acid and water, and bound them up. 








The patient was doing well when the missionary 


last saw him, more than a week later. 


FLIES THAT FLY IN WATER. | 


More than thirty years ago Sir John Lubbock 
surprised naturalists with an account of a minute 
fly which he had discovered swimming, or flying, 
in a basin of water dipped from an Engligh pond. 
Another specimen soon after rewarded the search 
of another naturalist, and in 1881 a third aquatic fly 
was found in England swimming, like the first, in 
water taken from a pond. 


Other observers were not so fortunate, and some 
searched many years for a specimen of this curious 
insect without success. Last May, however, during 
an excursion of the Quekett Microscopical Club, 
one of its members found a specimen of the long- 
sought fly in a phial of pond water. This led to a 
more careful investigation, the result of which was 
the discovery of five more specimens, which were 

laced in a smal] glass tank filled with water, where 

heir movements could be observed. 

These flies, which are so small that they can only 
be well seen with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
appear to enjoy themselves immensely under the 
water, moving about rapidly with the aid of their 
wings. The five whose capture has been described, 
remained under water for four days without 
leaving it at any time, unless they may have done 
4 while the Ro ted an eee ——. 

ey appear jon e fam ‘oup of the 
mimaride, or “fairy fies.” Ages 


WHY TWO EARS. 


It was a saying of a wise man that we have one 
mouth and two ears in order that we may listen 
twice as much as we speak. 


A teacher once quoted this remark to her pupils, 
according to the Philadelphia Times, and not long 
afterward, to see how well her instruction was 
remembered, she asked: 

“Why is it that we have two ears and only one 
mouth, Frances?” 

Frances had forgotten the philosopher’s explana- 
tion, but she thought the question not a very hard 
one. 

“Because,” she said, “we should not have room 
in our face for two mouths, and we should look too 
crooked if we had only one ear.” 

“No, no,” said the teacher, “that is not the reason. 
You know, don’t you, Rosy?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Rosy. “So that what 
we hear may go in at one ear and out at the other.” 


BAD FOR BOTH. 


The following example of Irish wit is contributed 


by the Richmond Dispatch: 


Patrick’s face was so homely that, as he used to 
say, it seemed an “offince to the landscape,” and 
he was as poor as he was homely. One day a 
neighbor met him, and said: 

“And how are ye, Pat?” 

“Mighty bad,” answered Pat. 
that is shtarin’ me in the face.” 

“Is that so?” said the sympathetic inquirer. 
“Sure, and it can’t be very pleasant for ayther of 
ye.” 


“It is shtarvation 


EVENING DRESS. 


A child’s admiring descriptions sometimes sur- 
pass anything that the most gifted grown-up 
humorist could invent. 


For instance, an exchange relates that little 
Annette, who had been taken to an evening concert 
for the first time in her life, was asked by her 
aunts, on her return home, tol ge her impressions. 

“O aunties,” she exclaimed, “there was a lady 
who screamed because she had forgotten her 
—, and a waiter was playing on the piano all 

e time!” 


NATURAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 
According to the Hanaford Journal, a gentleman 
of that city was some miles outside of the city 
when a nut came off the axle of his buggy. 
He had halted for repairs, and was in no little 
trouble. Finally a Portuguese came along, and 
gentleman hailed him to ask if he had a monkey 


the 
wrench. The man was angry on the instant. 
“What for you insulta me? I no keepa da 





monkey ranch. I keepa da sheep ranch.” 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 








Stam The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10c. of new issue 
PS of Mexico post free for 10c. A 
sample copy of our Weekly Stamp Paper FREE 
upon application; it will interest every collector. 
Stamps sent on approval, commission allowed. 

C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


S KATE LOOK FOR OUR 


Advertisement in 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 





this paper Oct. 3. 





Best in Every Particular. 
Our Little FREE, 
telling more dat the Tamp. 


Ik 
a 
and our other lines of b 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
Metal Goods, etc. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 











Wrisley’s 
Cucumber Complexion 


Soap 
BY MAIL, 10 CENTS. 


Absolutely pure soap, combined with soothing, 
beautifying cucumber juice. Sold everywhere. 
Refuse imitations ; they are worthless. 


Wrisley’s is the Only Genuine. 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., Chicago. 
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—W. L. Baraes, Woodlawn, Md. 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
M. C. Tygart, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Why do you not TEST FOR YOURSELVES the 
truth of what others say about our Treatment ? 


: 
“ Your valuable medicines kept the Hay-Fever away all last season.” 
“My Hay-Fever disappeared as if by magic.” — Fred Yacmett, 
“1 worked in the hay all summer without the least symptom.”— 


“I have been entirely free from Asthma for the past five years.”— 
Fames L. Adams, 552 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Book and Free Examination Blank to 
DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























MELLIN’S FOOD is now favorably known throughout the civilized world, 


and is fer sale everywhere. 


It is universally acknowledged to be the best 


food for hand-fed infants, and is a perfect nutriment for growing children, 
convalescents, and the aged. MELLIN’S FOOD is not medicine, it is Food. 





A seventy-two page book, bound in cloth, 
ether with a sample for trial, will be sent free. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, 


iving full instructions for using 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





BIG BARGAINS IN FLOWERS 








+| What You Can Buy for 5O Cents. |+ 


' 
Set A—10 Best Double Hyacinths, 10 kinds,- - - 50c. 
“ B—10 Best Single Hyacinths. 10 kinds, - -.- 50c. 
“ C— 5 Mingle and 5 Double Hi ths, 10 kinds, 
* D—12 Ass inths, Double, Single, Roman, b 
. me Gees Varieties arcisaus, eee. 
« F— ible Tulips, all different,- - - 50c. 
“ G—35 Best Single Tulips, all different, - - - 50c. 
“ H—46 Ase't. Tulips, Double, Single an Parrot, 50c. 





You 
sets for 


logue free. ORDER fobay = ‘THE GREAT 


select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for 
hbor to club with you and fst yours Our ca’ 
+ Springfield, Ohio. 


Set J—60 Crocus, al] colors, handsome, - - - - 50c. 
“ K— 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, - - - - - - - 50c. 
“ L—10 Choice Winter Blooming Roses, - - 50c. 
“ M—10 Choice Geraniums, all different,- - - 50c. 
“ O— 6 Carnations, ready to bloom, - - - - - 50c. 
“ P—12 Choice Prize Winning Chrysanthemums 50c. 
“ S— 4 Elegant Decorative Palms, - - - - - 50c. 

the entire 15 
ta- 


ERN PLANT 
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THE COLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


One Sunday in 1685 Judge Sewall, of Boston, 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘Extraordinary Cold Storm 
of Wind and Snow. Blows much more as coming 
home at Noon, & so holds on. Bread was frozen 
at Lord’s Table. Though was so cold John 
Tuckerman was baptized. At six o'clock my ink 
freezes, so that I can hardly write by a good fire 
in my Wives chamber. Yet was very Comfortable 
at Meeting.” 


The judge was comfortable in the unheated 
meeting-house—for a century the Puritans allowed 
ro stoves to profane the Lord’s House—because he 
was accustomed to sit in cold rooms, and was 
warmly clothed in a cloak, heavy top-boots and a 

riwig, and had a muff to keep his hands warm. 

he minister, while he pte and preached, wore 
fur mittens, a long camlet cloak, and a skull cap. 

The women, on their way to meeting, wore 
masks of green silk or black velvet, with silver 
mouthpieces to place within the lips and thus 
keep the mask firmly in place. Their heads were 

rotected by a close cap, a hood, a veil and muffler. 

heir well-gloved hands were ensconced i in a bear- 
skin muff, almost as large asa flour-barrel, or in 
a much smaller one made of beaver, or mink, or 
rabbit-skin. 

In some country meeting-houses fur bags, made 
of wolfskins, were nailed to the edges of the seats, 
and into these the worshippers thrust their feet 
for warmth. Farmers brought the house-dog to 
meeting, where lying at his master’s feet he proved 
a warm foot-stove. These heat-imparting dogs 
proved such a nuisance that ‘‘whippers’’ were 
appointed to drive them ont of the meeting-house. 

n the early records of the churches may be 
found this entry : ‘““Whatsoever doggs come into 
the meeting-house in time of public worship, their 
owners shall each pay sixpence.’’ Many a thrifty 
Puritan preferred to freeze his toes rather than 
pay sixpence for a foot-warming dog. 

Women carried to meeting foot-stoves, little 
metal boxes with legs, filled with hot coals. In 
some parishes foot-stoves were not allowed in the 
meeting-house, for fear of fire. The author of 
“The Sabbath in Puritan New England,’’ from 
which we have freely quoted, says that where 
foot-stoves were prohibited the women found 
comfort in a contrivance which is thus described 
in rhyme: 

There to warm their feet 
Was seen an article now obsolete, 
A sort of basket tub of braided straw 
Or husks, in which is placed a heated stone, 
Which does half-frozen limbs superb] y thaw, 
And warms the marrow of the oldest 

When stoves were introduced into meeting- 
houses, many attendants complained that they 
caused severe headaches, and that the heat warped 
the ladies’ tortoise-shell back-combs. 


* 
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VICTORIA'S CROWN. 


The Retail Jeweller gives a description and 
valuation of Queen Victoria’s crown. It was 
made in 1838 by Rundell & Bridge. It weighs 
nearly two pounds, and comprises more than 
three thousand precious stones, five-sixths of 
which are diamonds. The lower part of the band 
is a row of one hundred and twenty-nine pearis, 
the upper part contains one hundred and twelve. 
Between them, in front, is a large sapphire. Be- 
hind is a smaller sapphire, with six others and 
eight emeralds. Between the two great sapphires 
are ornaments containing two hundred and eighty- 
six diamonds. Above the band are eight sapphires 
surmounted by eight diamonds and eight festoons 
containing one hundred and sixty diamonds. 


In the front of the crown is the ruby given to 
the Black Prince by Pedro, king of Castile. This 
is set in a Maltese cross, and forming the cross 
are seventy-five large diamonds. 

Three other crosses, containing three hundred 
and eighty-six diamonds, are round the upper 
part of the crown. Between the four crosses are 
four ornaments with four rubies in their centre, 
and containing respectively eighty-four, eighty- 
five, eighty-six and eighty-seven diamonds. 

From the Maltese crosses rise four arches, 
composed of oak leaves and acorns, the leaves con- 
taining seven hundred and twenty-eight diamonds. 
The thirty-two acorns are each “of a single pearl, 
and are set in cups made of fifty-four diamonds. 
Above the arches stands the mound, and above 
the mound is the cross, containing a very large 
sapphire, four very large diamonds and one hun- 
dred and eight smaller ones. 

All the stones are genuine. 
hundred thousand pounds. 


The value is three 


* 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THINGS 


Make the most of what you have. So thought 
the woman who rang the breakfast-bell at four 
o'clock in the morning, and explained afterward 
to the mystified and rather ill-natured boarders 
that it was thundering and she was afraid the 
milk would turn. 


Similarly thoughtful was the owner of a small 
landed estate. According to a German paper he 
was driving over the property with his daughter 
and a young gentleman whom he was beginning 
to look upon as a possible and very desirable 
son-in-law. 

The coachman, not unnaturally, was inclined to 
show off the horses, but the gentleman himself 
had higherthoughts. As the pace became quicker 
and quicker, he leaned forward and whispered to 
the driver: 

“Not so fast, Johann, not so fast. 
the estate look too small.’ 





You make 
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Ir 1s well known that few women stutter. An 


uncivil exchange gives as a reason for this fact, 


that they baven’t 





We give the following 
PREMIUMS: 


BOYS ai GIRLS, 


With 5 Ibs. Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
pe 5 King Air-Rifle. 
es oS — { Goid Stone Ring. 
“ 2 
> . 10) + ‘Toilet Set. 
« @3* “= §Siiver Watch. 
“ #0“ “ 112 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
7. 2. * 2 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass 





AND BEST EQUIPPED. 


OLDEST 





Provides the best “up-to-date” instruction in 


BUSINESS a SHORTHAND, 


and aids its pupite $ to empleymont. Individual 

instruction ; experienced teachers; free text- 
g nsiness Practice from Begin- 

ning to End of Course. Our record of 


54 Years, 29,650 Pupils, 


speaks for itself. Register now. Prospectus free. 


Comer’s Commerciat GoLtece, 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Finest Grown. 











MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
ge of None-Such Mince Meat. 

‘or sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











High Grade Watches. 








it, a copy of our 
Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 














We will send to all who request | 


Gold, Silver and filled cases. | 
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| Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 





More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect bites, 
sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, chaf- 
ings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists, or by mail. 


( 
; 
¢ THE BRANDRETH Co., New York. 


RR OAC FALE 
Are YOU i 
Overworked ana Tired Out, 

or isa Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 
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274 Canal Street, 





cellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Catisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases. the appetite and power of assimila- 
tion, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive ts prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. ’ 


SQUIRE'S | 


Hams ane Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 
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A SPECIALTY. 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
Established 1842. 


GLENWOOD 


RANCES *” 


| HEATERS 
| HOUSEKEEp,, 
EASY. 


Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
TRY 17, 


Incorporated 1892. 
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| TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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“J prefer CLEVELAND’s BAKING POWDER,” said 
the lecturer, ‘because it is pure and wholesome, 
it takes less for the same baking, it never fails, and 
bread and cake keep their freshness and flavor.” 











The greatest wear on Carpets is from the continual -grinding of the 
dirt that lies between the under side of the Carpet and the ordinary 
smooth-faced carpet lining. The ‘* Norwich’ is so made that the dirt 
is taken into the folds of the Lining as it works through the carpet and so 
prevents the continual and unnecessary wear. ' 





The saving housewife will carefully investigate the 
Folded Paper 


Norwich carpet tining. 


It saves its cost in a year’s wear and makes the carpet feel richer 
and thicker. 

Compare the **Norwich’’ with arly other Carpet Lining when you 
make your next purchase and you will see the superior value of the 
‘* Norwich,’’. or send to us for large sample, Free. 


For sale by Best Carpet Dealers. If your Dealer will not supply you, 
it can be ordered direct from the Factory in any quantity over 20 yards, 
express paid, at 10 Cents a yard. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., - - NORWICH, CONN. 
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books again. 


or less like a “ grind.” 


should be replenished by every available means. 


ment and easy digestibility. 
We invite you to try 


For Breakfast! 


While WHEAT GERM (or FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL) is especially 
beneficial to the young, it is relished by all the Family and does them all good. 
It is easily and quickly cooked, and the cost is but a trifle. 


FAROESE EGREMONT OI OIOMIOTD 


School Days Once More! 


ACATION is over, summer is gone! Brimful of 
life and energy, with sun-browned faces and merry 
hearts, the boys and.girls are returning to their 


Study is a novelty now, and therefore not unwel- 
come. By and by, when the freshness has begun to 
wear off and the days to grow shorter, it will seem more 


As a matter of fact, the steady strain of school life 
draws heavily upon the stock of juvenile vitality. This 


Foremost among such means is the selection of food 
that furnishes phosphates to the brain and vigor to the 
general system; that combines deliciousness with nutri- 


HEAT GERM 





All Grocers — Everywhere — Sell 


WHEAT GERM. 


Some Grocers Try to Sell imitations of It ! 
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